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OVER THEIR HEADS 


Wuy do people move? 

Certainly not just for the fun 
of it. 

Then it must be because the 
apartment across the street or in 
the next block has better sur- 
roundings or more conve- 
niences. Is more for the money. 

And how can this tenant turn- 
over be reduced? 

Obviously the older building 
must keep pace with the newer. 
Obviously the drawing power of 
the more up-to-date dwelling 
ean be turned into holding 
power for the building which 
already has the tenant. 

One of the things that helps 
hold tenants is good elevator 
ps service. And so definitely has 
Otis Elevator Company advertis- 
ing proved this to building man- 
agement that Otis Maintenance 
Service and the depression 
never had even a nodding 
acquaintance, 


N. W. AYER & SON, INc. 
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Uncut SAM’S floodgates 
are again open and money is 
flowing into Iowa at the average 
rate of $350,000 a day. This is the 
first cash payment to Iowa farm- 
ers for signing contracts in which 
they agree to reduce hog produc- 
tion and corn acreage. 


The first payment will total about 
25 million dollars. 534 millions 
were in the state by the middle of 

uly; 20 million more will be in 

owa by the middle of September. 
45 million MORE in second and 
third payments will pour into 
Iowa farmers’ pockets late in 
1934, early in 1935. 


This new cash is NOT to be con- 
fused with the 60 million dollars 
in corn loans received by Iowa 
farmers early in 1934... nor is it 
drought relief money. 
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The 60 millions in corn loans 
4 thousands of debts and tax 

ills, and millions went for mer- 
chandise (Iowa business was 
GOOD the first 6 months). The 
new corn hog money finds farm- 
ers ready to buy; finds Iowa and 
U. S. business men and advertis- 
ers fully aware of the fact that a 
corn hog dollar changes hands 
many times in exchange for every 
kind of merchandise. 


Business will be good in Iowa the 
second 6 months of 1934. It’s 
time to “shoot the works” in Iowa 
with an “A” schedule in THE 
DES MOINES REGISTER 
AND TRIBUNE where your ad- 
vertising will reach a quarter 
million able to buy Iowa fam- 
ilies, 
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This Week 


ONSUMER goods or capital 

goods, which head the pros- 
perity parade? This problem has 
been irritating and agitating busi- 
ness men and Government officials 
for the last three or four years. 
The tendency has been to give the 
yote to capital goods. Chester M. 
Wright, Printers’ IxK Washing- 
ton editorial representative, comes 
forward with a strong report for 
the minority, backing his opinion 
with some pretty convincing fig- 
ures. He makes out a strong case 
for consumer goods.¢ 

oe 

In Grinnell, Iowa, a retail drug- 
gist, who is also a graduate of 
Harvard Business School, began 
to wonder about the effect of na- 
tional advertising in the small- 
town market. It occurred to him 
that right in his own store he had 
about the best working laboratory 
he could find. He put this labo- 
ratory to work and what he dis- 
covered he tells about on page 17. 
His findings are summed up in 
this statement: “I was convinced 
beyond question that national ad- 
vertising is the most powerful sales 
force in existence.” That, in these 
days, is a pretty large admission to 
get from a retailer. 

ee 

“These Displays Triple Sales” 
is a title that ought to have wide 
appeal. A. Mohrhusen, sales 
manager, Brush Division, Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., uses that 
title for an article that tells of 
some simple but significant studies 
made by his company to increase 
the sales efficiency of its displays. 

* * * 

In Washington they have just 
flung a rather noisy bombshell at 
the advertising agency business. 
By means of a release to the press, 


the NRA announced that hearings 
would soon be held on the adver- 
tising agency code. This happened 
to be news to a great many adver- 
tising agents who thought that a 
code for their business was un- 
necessary. Furthermore, the code 
as announced by the Government 
has in it some dangerous dynamite. 
* * * 

The mail-order catalog is one 
of the most sensitive and produc- 
tive forms of advertising. Pre- 
eminent in the field for years have 
been the catalogs of the large Chi- 
cago companies. In preparing its 
fall and winter book, Montgomery 
Ward is making some striking 
changes in selling technique. Ad- 
vertisers long ago learned that 
what the mail-order houses do is 
worth watching. They will find 
some things of unusual interest in 
“Ward Upsets Mail-Order Cata- 
log Tradition.” 

ee 


When a dramatic copy theme 
develops into circus parades, 
that’s news. Such a theme, born in 
the laboratory of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) was that of 
“Live Power in the Animal King- 
dom.” The company is dramatiz- 
ing this theme for all it is worth. 
How. it is doing it is told in 
“Animals and Standard Oil.” 

* * * 

With this issue, Printers’ INK 
brings to a close the series of three 
articles on “This Juvenile Mar- 
ket.” Magazines, point-of-sale ma- 
terial. classrooms and 4-H clubs 
are discussed in the final instal- 
ment. Any advertiser who wants 
to reach children will find lots of 
nourishing meat in this series. 

x* * * 

The gentle art of turning down 

orders is one that has become 
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peculiarly important during the last 
few years. It is a little difficult to 
throw business out the window 
when orders are scarce. Yet in 
times of bad credit, lots of busi- 
ness is likely to prove costly in 
the long run. “On Turning Down 
Orders” tells how some compa- 
nies are practicing the gentle art 
and yet holding good-will. 


* * * 


Yes, advertising agents do get 
mad about a lot of things. W. T. 
Prosser, of Strang & Prosser, 
Seattle agency, recently found him- 
self boiling over at the smugness 
of certain professional enemies of 
advertising. Fortunately, he boiled 
over publicly in a speech which is 
reprinted in part in this issue on 
page 76. 

- £8 


In Baltimore 350 retail druggists 
have been doing an unusual co- 
operative job. This job, believe it 
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or not, is that of maintaining 
pro on advertised brands. 
It’s an unusual scheme and the 
beauty of it is that it works, 
What these 350 druggists have 
done in Maryland can be done in 
any city. 
* * 

With the coming of repeal, the 
consumer was faced with a lot of 
new brand names. Some of the 
wiser distillers realized immedi- 
ately that in a market of this kind 
packages were going to be of un- 
usual importance. Among these 
companies was American Spirits, 
Inc., which is now engaged in 
an extensive packaging program 
which will involve the eventual 
spending of several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars. Why the com- 
pany is making this expenditure 
and the results it is already getting 
are told by Peter E, Siskind, secre- 
tary and treasurer, in the article 
“Sales for New Brands with Novel 
Packages.” 
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FIRST 6 MONTHS 1934 COMPARED WITH FIRST 6 MONTHS 1933 
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road and Emphatic Gains 
In Rhode Island 


Trade and industrial activity held substantially 
above 1933 levels during the first six months of 
the current year. Actual payrolls amounted to 
$75,002,777 for this same period as compared 
with $57,726,311 in 1933. Such definite 
progress proves the soundness of Rhode Island 
as a market worthy of intensive sales and adver- 
tising effort. 


Cc. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston—New York—Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 


Providence Journal «Bulletin 


ew Englands Second Langest Market 
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in the Streets as Yet... 


_—but Milwaukee is one of the lushest, greenest 1 econo 


marketing pastures in America! Here’s how rape 


it rates with the fifteen largest cities of theft has 
nation in “buyability” indices— Goods C 


ascertain | 


Population - - - - -.: ---.s - ++ + + + Ith ployed arn 
that sectio 
Rate of Growth - - - - - --- +--+ + - = 3d = thet | 
Per Capita Retail Sales - ee | production 
Home Ownership - - - - - - - - - - - - - 3rd [has been 
Automobile Ownership - - - - - - - - - - - Sth during the 
Radio Ownership - - - - - - - - - - - - = 2nd (2) that 1 
employmer 
Industrial Payrolls - - 6th indirectly 
Per Cent of Families Making Federal Siieens Tax — 4th dustries. 
Per Cent of Families Having Electric Service - - - - 7th The clai 


Per Cent of Families Having Telephones - - - - -- 5th more wor 
ployed, dit 


the produc 


Don’t these facts suggest a marketing fieldj*"* °°" 
which makes good advertising pay good») «: 


But nor 


profits? Costs are favorable, too, because The hat ben : 
Journal alone sells the market thoroughly tans, to ; 


search wh 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL" <..c:: 


FIRST BY MERIT carefully tl 











Salvation of Business Is in 
Consumer Goods 





That the capital goods industries hold the key to prosperity was 
one of the apparently revolutionary economic discoveries of the 
present depression. The conclusion has been accepted as fact by 
many economists and Government officials. Now Mr. Wright, in 
collaboration with Winfield R. Gaylord, says the theory is pretty 
nearly all wrong—that consumer goods occupy the pinnacle of the 
economic pyramid. Coming as it does on top of two years of 
violent discussion of the plight of capital industries, his 
atticle—of which this is the second part—should open up new 
lines of economic discussion and perhaps restore to business a saner 
point of view. 











By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, PrinTERS’ INK 


by attempting to plan the organization of our national 
economy, the question came up of the numbers and pro- 
portions of groups of employees related directly and indirectly 
to the respective categories of commodity production. 

It has been claimed, especially by the members of the Durable 
Goods Committee, appointed by the Administrator of NRA to 


ascertain how many of the unem- 
ployed army could be absorbed by 
that section of our industrial set- 
up, that (1) employment in the 
production of consumption goods 
has been fairly well maintained 
during the years 1930 to 1933; and 
(2) that the bulk of present un- 
employment is related directly and 
indirectly to the heavy goods in- 
dustries. 

The claim has been made that 
more workers are actually em- 
ployed, directly and indirectly, in 
the production of producers goods 
than in the consumption (or, con- 
sumers) goods industries. 

But none of these statements 
has been supported by any thor- 
ough-going studies of the data at 
hand, to say nothing of any re- 
search which might more com- 
petely reveal the underlying facts. 

Accordingly, we have examined 
carefully the material contained in 





° 
the 1929 Census of Manufactures 
and the Census of Distribution, 
with a view to allocating and set- 
ting down the distribution of the 
number of workers connected di- 
rectly with these two respective 
categories of production. In some 
industries—such as the food and 
textile industries on the one hand, 
and the railway repair industries 
on the other hand—the task is sim- 
ple enough. But in other indus- 
tries, such as the non-ferrous met- 
als and their products, and the 
machinery not for transportation, 
it was more difficult. 

There is a fairly accurate differ- 
entiation of the classes of com- 
modities, but the distribution of 
labor is not shown in some of the 
industries, aside from the most 
general classifications. Estimates of 
the labor distribution based upon 
the relative values and volume of 
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F Uncle Tom’s Cabin is not a 
great literary work, at least it is 

the shrewdest piece of selling ever 
written. Here was the ultimate blos- 
soming of the Negative Appeal. The 
Halitosis of slavery was shown in all 
its dreadfulness. 

That is the great skill of the book. 
Unmercifully it flayed the finest emo- 
tions of its readers. It did this because 
great masses of people can be influenced 
quickly only through their emotions. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin made the Civil 
War, and the end of slavery, inevita- 
ble. If its influence, adapted to later 
situations, could have continued, it 
would have been powerful enough to 


have ended the organized oppre 
of peoples for all time. But noa 
since has been willing to be soing 

—so devastatingly common and u 
standable. 


E power of advertising to 
ence great numbers of peop 


: pends on the extent to whid 
methods of Uncle Tom’s Cabii 
be used. 


First, the product must be assod 
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bn idea—the idea of freedom, of 

activeness, of power, or acquis- 
ess, or one of the other basic 
that move men and women to 

. Then, in order to make this 

t quickly, it must be given an 
onal expression. 

Wy advertising campaign which 
hese characteristics is not com- 
The space used will not com- 

for the lack. The writing skill 

Y ot compensate. The layouts, art 
and typography will not com- 

fame, no matter how well they are 

Jam The product may be successful, 


but only until some competing prod- 
uct associates itself with a basic hu- 
man need. Then there will be a new 
leader. 


DVERTISING done by J. Walter 
Thompson Company is idea 
advertising, or it is unsatisfactory to 
this agency. It is unsatisfactory be- 
cause it is inefficient. The search for 
a basic idea goes on, continuously, 
until an effective one is found. Once 
found, it is never abandoned until a 
better one is found. 


iil 


Nii 


ALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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product, while open to possibilities 
of error, have seemed to offer an 
avenue of approach for a first at- 
tempt at this allocation of labor to 
the various detailed groups of 
products. Should the Department 
of Commerce think it worth while 
to attempt a closer approach to the 
exact data, doubtless the basis can 
be laid for that in future censuses. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
published, in its April, 1934, Trend 
of Employment pamphlet, corrected 
figures for the various years. From 
this we learn that the total average 
employment in all manufacturing 
industries in 1929 was 8,785,600 
persons; and that in 1932—which 
is now accepted as the low point 
of the depression up to date—the 
total so employed was 5,374,200 
persons. 

The ratio of total 1932 manu- 
facturing employment to that of 
1929 was thus shown to be about 
61 per cent. In 1933, the total thus 
employed numbered 5,778,400 per- 
sons, or approximately 66 per cent. 
In April, 1934, the total thus em- 
ployed is given as 6,897,800 per- 
sons, or approximately 78.5 per 
cent of 1929. Incidentally there is 
at once the key to purchasing 
power as well as to production. 

Apropos of the claim that the 
consumption goods industries have 
maintained a fairly even rate of 
employment during the depression, 
let us compare the figures for the 
foods, textiles, and leather goods 
industries in these years. 

The same source as above gives 
us the data, and a tabulation of 
these figures throws up their mean- 
ing completely, thus: 
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during the depression. They did 
not sink to the level of stagnation, 
as did the steel and building indys. 
tries. But 75 per cent lacks cop. 
siderable of being 100 per cent, 

Nothing is gained, certainly 
nothing of an increase of conf- 
dence on the part of those thus ad- 
dressed, by the claim that the tre. 
méndous sag in such industries as 
steel and machine production, and 
the accompanying payroll cuts, had 
no effect upon the effective demand 
for food and clothing on the part 
of the workers of the nation. 

And the disemployment of 542. 
000 workers and the cutting off of 
their buying power in these three 
industries alone, is not a fact which 
can be passed over thus lightly 
with safety. And that displace- 
ment is what the data show took 
place in 1932, 

The other point of view may 
seem to be justified by the figures 
which show what took place in the 
years 1933 and 1934, But a glance 
at the payroll figures removes all 
doubt in the matter. A compari- 
son of the average weekly payroll 
for 1929, and for the month of 
March, 1934, shows what was tak- 
ing place, and shows that the pick- 
up in all industries could not have 
come as the result of purchasing 
power released by the manufactur- 
ing section of our economic set-up. 
It came, largely, so far as the 
rapid increase in consumption 
goods was concerned, from the re- 
lease of funds through government 
sources. 

The average weekly payroll for 
1929 in manufacturing industries 
is given by the Bureau of Labor 


Industries—Total Employment, and Ratio to That of 1929 


% of 
1929 


% of % of 
1929 1934-Apr. 1929 


Industries 1929 1932 1933 

All Mfrs..... 8,785,600 5,374,200 61 % 5,778,400 66 % 6,897,800 78.5% 
Food Products 753,500 577,100 77 % 631,000 84 % 649,500 86.0% 
Textile Fabr.. 1,095,900 794,100 72.5% 952,600 87 % 1,072,200 98.0% 
Leather Goods 318,600 255,500 80 % 269,400 85 % 298,600 93.5% 
Total of — 





3 Industries 2,168,000 1,626,700 75 % 1,853,000 85.5% 2,020,300 93.0% 


These typical consumers’ goods 
industries of foods, textile fabrics, 
and leather goods did not main- 
tain their usual level as of 1929, 





Statistics (Trend of Employment, 
March, 1934) as $221,937,000; and 
for the month of March, 1934, the 
(Continued on page 81) 
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have For each of the last nine years (ending June 


— 30) advertisers have placed more space in 


et-up. The Sun than in any other New York evening 
Pa newspaper. They find it profitable to adver- 
ne fe- tise in The Sun because its circulation of over 
aot 300,000 is concentrated among the substantial, 
1 for able-to-buy people of New York whose needs 
— are growing and whose responsibilities are 
abor ‘ . : ° 
expanding. Advertisers looking for sales in the 
world’s greatest market cannot afford to over- 


bof look this productive medium. 
8.5% 
60% OVER 300,000 CIRCULATION 
3.5% 








ment, 
and The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


, the NEW YORK 





Censorship of the Air 


Federal Trade Commission Watching Continuities of 600 
Stations for Misleading Advertising 


OW that we have censorship 
of the air—. 

Yes, indeed. Ask the Federal 
Trade Commission, and it will con- 
fess its assumption of police power 
over commercial broadcasting. Not 
for morality’s sake—an_ easily 
shocked public protects its own 
virtue. It’s for Mammon’s sake— 
the consumer’s pocketbook and the 
advertiser’s budget. 

E. J. Adams, chairman of the 
Special Board appointed by the 
FTC to initiate proceedings in 
cases of alleged fraud or mis- 
representation in advertising, now 
has added to his censorship duties 
jurisdiction over radio continuity 
advertising. As he tells the story, 
proponents of truth in advertising 
and believers in fair trade practice 
observance should welcome him. 

Many advertisers, says Mr. 
Adams, who have been refused 
space in magazines and newspapers 
have resorted to broadcasting their 
advertising by radio. Mr. Adams 
apparently overlooks the rigid cen- 
sorship regulations put in force by 
a number of stations which are 
fully conscious of the necessity of 
protecting the interests of listeners. 

“If the buying public is to be 
protected and listener confidence 
built up or maintained,” says Mr. 
Adams, “false advertising on the 
air must be stopped. The Federal 
Trade Commission has taken ac- 
tion on this question and is start- 
ing a vigorous campaign to elimi- 
nate such advertising. Unless it is 
eliminated, the value of radio ad- 
vertising will be destroyed, and the 
industry as a whole, with a few 
rare exceptions, will suffer a great 
loss.” 

History is repeating itself. It 
was just twenty years ago, in 1914, 
that the FTC began its war on 
false advertising. A large mail- 
order house was one of the first 
to receive attention. Its stories 
about coffee, tea and sugar were 
under attack. A cease and desist 


order was sustained by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and the company 
did not appeal its case to the U. § 
Supreme Court. 

The practice of labeling 80 per 
cent cotton fabrics and clothing as 
“pure wool,” “Australian wool,” 
“natural gray wool” and “natural 
wool mixed” next came in for 
prosecution. Nearly every other 
article of commerce, including silk, 
furniture, and lumber, came out 
of the cleaning process without a 
number of aliases and unholy alli- 
ances, Sixteen volumes of cease 
and desist orders tell the story of 
the FTC, Of its 2,781 cases, 1,993 
relate to false and misleading ad- 
vertising ; 456 involve food, drugs, 
or cosmetics ; 1,537 related to other 
articles of commerce. 

By thus establishing a_ better 
basis for effective advertising, says 
Mr. Adams, the FTC has enor- 
mously enlarged the field of adver- 
tising and has given the decent 
merchant a cleaner field in which 
to operate. 


First Move Was a 
Technical Error 


The first step in the campaign 
of the FTC was admittedly an er- 
ror,’ but a technical error. The 
Commission asked for advertising 
continuities for the month of 
March. But that was like looking 
for the original copies of the 
stories written in a newspaper of- 
fice. The wastebaskets are empty 
the next morning. So the request 
was modified so as to include all 
advertising continuities beginning 
July 1. 

A corps of workers is turning 
the light of the law and the regu- 
lations of the Commission as inter- 
preted by the courts upon the 8,00 
copies received to date. 

r. Adams believes that the 
procedure of the Commission is 
preferable to legislation recently 
proposed providing prosecution 
with fines and imprisonment for 
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M ORE homes-by 12 per cent 
of men paying over $3 for hats 


are reached per advertising dol- 


lar in New York City by The 


New York Times than by any 


other newspaper. 


Calculated from facts revealed 
by RB. L. Polk Consumer 


Census 
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HO CHALLENGES 
ONTRADICTION... 


MAKE this unqualified 

statement .. . I believe 
that New York retail deal- 
ers, particularly the success- 
ful chain operators, know 
far better than anyone else 
how to sell food products to 
New York housewives. 


These men. live right in 
the market . . . they get their 
views, not from reports, but 
from their own cash regis- 
ters. They can see, day after 
day, exactly what makes 
merchandise move fastest; 
exactly what form of adver- 
tising is most productive. 


That is why I believe that 
food-product manufacturers 
should study the methods of 
their retail outlets . . . and 
follow those that are most 
successful. 


For example, you will find 
that, over a period of 12 


years, the leading retail 


food stores (both chain and 
independent), experiment- 
ing with advertising in the 
different New York news- 
papers, have consistently 
placed the bulk of their copy 
in the New York Evening 
Journal ... 


And that they are now, 
more than ever before, de- 
pending upon the patronage 
of the 600,000 families who 
regularly read the Journal. 
During the first 5 months 
of this year, the Journal 
actually carried 38.2% of all 
retail food advertising in 
New York .. . which is a 
37.3% increase over the 
same period last year. 


That is certainly a definite 
indication of the present 
trend of food-product ad- 
vertising in New York... 
all the proof that anyone 
should require of the tre- 
mendous power of the 
Journal to sell merchandise. 
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false advertising over the radio. 
The function of the FTC is rather 
that of the policeman on the beat, 
invested with discretion in prosecu- 
tion, but using chiefly educational 
methods for correcting initial er- 
rors and. preventing further law 
violations. 

The notices which have been sent 
to some radio advertisers thus far, 
are, thus, in the nature of a re- 
quest to show cause why proceed- 
ings should not be instituted. In 
many cases advertisers are able to 
justify their claims. In most cases 
they promptly comply with the 
suggestions when they understand 
the aim of the Commission. 

“There are only two kinds of 
people who call for the attention 
of our board at all,” said Mr. 
Adams. “These are, first, the 
members of proper trade associa- 
tions, who assist in the adoption 
of perfectly good sets of resolu- 
tions about advertising and selling 
methods—and then go out and try 
to ‘beat the game.’ The second 
consists of those who never join 
the associations, know or care lit- 
tle or nothing about the good reso- 
lutions—and consciously or uncon- 
sciously—are simply outlaws.” 


An Outline of the 
Commission’s Procedure 


The FTC procedure in detail, as 
stated by Mr. Adams, is: 

“The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has power to issue cease and 
desist orders against advertisers 
that are using unfair methods to 
induce the public to buy. Such 
orders are enforceable by the Fed- 
eral courts. 

“The Commission has developed 
a procedure which is prompt, ef- 
fective, and fair. When it receives 
complaints or observes advertise- 
ments that appear to be misleading, 
it requests the advertiser to fur- 
nish it copies of all advertisements 
published within recent months, all 
advertising statements made over 
radios, together with copies of all 
booklets, pamphlets, folders, cir- 
cular letters, etc., and all other ad- 
vertising literature and a sample 
of its product (if practicable) and 
the quantitative formula (if it is a 
compound). 
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“Upon receipt of these data, the 
Special Board of Investigation ex. 
amines them carefully, and if jt 
finds statements, claims or represen- 
tations that appear to be misleading, 
it is reported to the Commission 
with recommendation t an ap- 
plication for complaint be dock- 
eted, and the matter referred to 
the Special Board. 

“This Board has authority to 
notify the advertiser and extend 
the privilege of a _ preliminary 
hearing to give the advertiser an 
opportunity to submit evidence jn 
justification of his advertising, or 
otherwise show cause why com- 
plaint should not be issued. 

“These hearings result in nearly 
every case in a stipulation that 
binds the advertiser to cease and 
desist making any false or mis- 
leading statement, and particularly 
to stop making the specific repre- 
sentations that are found to be 
misleading. Upon approval of such 
stipulations, the matter is closed 
without prejudice to the right of 
the Commission to re-open it at any 
time. 

“Tf the advertiser refuses to quit 
making the false representations 
found by the Commission to be 
false or misleading with the ca- 
pacity and tendency to deceive the 
buying public, complaints are is- 
sued, and the matter is prosecuted 
in the formal way. 

“Notice is also given publishers, 
advertising agents and radio sta- 
tions extending the privilege of 
disclaiming any interest in the 
matter, and agreeing to observe 
and abide by the. terms and provi- 
sions of any cease and desist order 
or stipulation that may be issued 
against or signed by the advertiser. 
Upon filing such stipulation, the 
Commission directs that if and 
when complaint is issued against 
the advertiser such publisher, ad- 
vertising agent or radio station will 
not be joined as a party respon- 
dent with the advertiser. 

“Less than 3 per cent of the 
cases handled by the Special Board 
of Investigation result in the issue 
of complaints. The rest are either 
closed without action, and the data 
filed for future reference, or dis- 
posed of by stipulation.” 
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ata, the ee . 
“« B Yes, Advertising Really Builds 
presen- 
ead; 
mding Small-Town Market 
an ap- 
dock- af 
red to “When I came back to Iowa from the Harvard Business School,” 
rity Mr. Talbott writes in submitting the following article, “I believed 
oun that the millions of dollars poured into advertising were a waste 
mien of money. I soon realized, however, how false this opinion was. 
eee nd And after completing a sales survey (shown on the next page) I 
mcd was convinced beyond question that national advertising is & most 
ine te powerful sales force in existence.” After remarking that “it is to 
, the manufacturer’s distinct advantage to increase his advertising 


’ cOm- get . . : 
appropriation in order that his + uct may continue to have con- 
sumer preference,” he gently chi 


Parnters’ INK with the remark 








= , that “I fully realize how difficult it is for an Easterner to recognize 
a that there is a buying market west of the Hudson far greater than 
> that east of the Hudson.” Come, come, now, Mr. Talbott! Haven't 
ata we been talking about the Western market for these many years? 
repre- 
to be 
f such 
ian By A. D. Talbott, Jr. 
ght of Retail Druggist, Grinnell, Iowa 
at any 

«© A RE small-town consum-_ lege student to college professor. 
to quit ers affected by National Some of my customers have world- 
tations Advertisiner?” wide reputations in educational 
el ie BS circles, others have difficulty in 
ah In setting up National Ad- making their wants intelligible. It 
re is. @ Vertising do copy and layout is for this reason that my own 
ecuted [| men consider the huge mass _ sales survey testing the potency of 

of small-town consumers?” advertised brands of merchandise 
ishers, Thes ti h represents a sample of the Mid- 
0 Sta- _— two questions Have — die-Western consumer. 
ge . heen running through my mind The nineteen product items and 
Inasmuch 


bserve 
provi- 

order 
issued 
rtiser. 


for many months. 
as I am a retail druggist in a 
town of 5,000 people, I decided to 
answer the first question myself. 
| will leave the second question 
to the executives of advertising 
agencies. Perhaps those of you 
who read the findings of my sales 
survey will realize more clearly 
that national advertising plays a 
very important role in small-town 
buying. 

Located in a college town, my 
drug store is in a position to serve 
a representative buying public of 
the Middle-West. My best cus- 
tomers run the buying gauntlet 
from factory worker, farmer, col- 


groups of items listed in the chart 
were picked after carefully con- 
sidering the most important and 
fastest-moving merchandising items 
in my drug store. The chart was 
divided into four main columns 
under two divisional heads. This 
arrangement gave a true picture 
of every sale made and the sales 
force was instructed to place a 
check in the proper column after 
each sale. 

I was interested in knowing just 
what per cent of my total sales 
were credited to national adver- 
tised brands; what per cent I could 
switch to my controlled line brand 
on which I made considerable more 
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profit; what per cent of the cus- 
tomers merely called for the prod- 
uct (not the brand) and the per 
cent of these to whom I could sell 
my controlled brand. 

For instance: If a customer 
came in and asked for Bayer’s 
Aspirin, my salespeople were in- 
structed to wrap up Bayer’s but 
at the same time suggest that our 
Nyal Aspirin was five grain as- 
pirin and offered a considerable 
saving. If Bayer were sold, the 
first column was checked; Nyal 
sold, second column checked. If 
the customer merely asked for as- 
pirin, our salespeople attempted to 
sell our Nyal brand and if success- 
ful, the third column was checked. 
However, if the customer refused 
to buy Nyal Aspirin, we sold 
Bayer, Squibb, or some other na- 
tionally advertised brand. 

The checks were then made in 
the respective columns according 
to the sale made. In like manner 
all of the items listed were given 
this sales test. The test was run 
for a period of three months after 
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which the totals were taken and 
percentages computed. 

The results brought out many 
interesting and in some cases star- 
tling facts which should be of 
value to manufacturers and adver- 
tising agents alike. I have at- 
tempted to analyze the more im- 
portant results in an effort to 
understand the reasons why some 
of the percentages are so high and 
some so low. I am convinced that 
the retailer who studies his cus- 
tomers is in a better position to 
understand consumer buying habits 
than either the manufacturer or 
the advertising agent. The retailer 
is in the position to find out what 
is in the mind of the consumer 
without the consumer realizing it. 

The following discussions in- 
clude only the more important 
items and groups of items tested: 

Aspirin—There is still plenty 
of room for advertising national 
brands, Only 38 per cent of the 
aspirin calls were for nationally 
known brands and we were able to 
sell our high profit brands to 63 




































































[NATIONAL BRAND SPECIFIED | NO BRAND SPECIFIED 
PRODUCT anemene Seen sera eRaeey ete aeme 

BRAND To |rovay . nel BRAND | TOTAL 

sOL.D pnGn-PROrTT SOLD 
ASPIRIN 25% 13 7, eZ sor wzaK 162% 
COLD REMEDIES 60 Z% 10 % 70Z4 307% oX% | 30% 
DEODORANTS 74% 2% %A1 70% “4X | 2¢k 
DYES 78 % o% | 75% o% 25% |25% 
FACE CREAMS 7% ZX 3% | mri FZ 2% |212 
HAIR SHAMPOOS v OILS 70 i 10% | eoxtt 47% 3% | 207 
LAXATIVES 68 £ s% | whl 239% 4% |arz 
LOTIONS-FACE « HAND 60% 10% | wi as % sr | 307 
NAIL POLISH esi o% | esx o% ws | 187 
POWDER- FACE so % 2X | wil 22% 7% |29% 
PERFUME #3}. 54% | ¢er| 36% s#% | sat 
ROUGE -LIP © CHEEK 63 7. of | 63%] 33% #% |a7% 
SHAVING CREAM-LOTION-TALK| #0 Z 204 | 60%] 33 % 7% | #07 
SOAP 60 % 26% | aki 132% th |Md 
SURGICAL GAUZE o TAPE $7. On S%1 10% es % |957 
TOOTH BRUSHES 257 8% | aah) #5 7, 22% | 677 
TOOTH PASTE 61 Z 10% | whl 2% 8% | 297 
TOOTH POWDER es Z 10o% | w4l 2% 9% | SZ 
CORN REMEDIES 16 i 16% | 62%) 31 % 77, | 38% 
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; 230,66 Retail 
' times . 75.2% 


3,726,343 











Authority: Media Records, 
Inc. First 6 months 1934. 


The LARGEST 
VOLUME 

of RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 
Foundation of 

the LARGEST 
VOLUME 

of GENERAL 
ADVERTISING 


in any Chicago 
daily newspaper 


Naturally the general advertiser 
obtains his best results in a news- 
paper which represents the 


largest retail market in its field. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


EVERY YEAR A YEAR 
OF LEADERSHIP 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK —CHICAGO— PHILADELPHIA— DETROIT— SAN FRANCISCO 
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per cent of total aspirin customers. 
In advertising national brands the 
copy should stress the specific re- 
lief of headaches, colds, feminine 
pains, and also the high quality of 
ingredients used. Inasmuch as the 
name aspirin can be used by any 
manufacturer, it might be wise for 
the Bayer company to bring out an- 
other pain relief tablet and give 
it a protected trade name which 
could not be used by other compa- 
nies. In times past Bayer and as- 
pirin were practically synonymous, 
but that time has gone forever. 

Toiletries and Cosmetics—This 
group shows a very high percen- 
tage of consumer preference for 

advertised brands. 

Face Creams—Seventy-nine per 
cent of our total calls for face 
creams were for nationally adver- 
tised brands. This high percentage 
proves conclusively the importance 
of national advertising. However, 
we have found that women experi- 
ment with many different brands 
until they find the one most suit- 
able to their complexions. The 
wise manufacturer will not only 
advertise but he will make every 
effort to have a product of the 
highest quality in order to retain 
continual consumer preference for 
his entire line of cosmetics. It was 
very easy to sell our high profit 
line to those customers who did 
not specify a particular brand. 


Switching Face Powders 
Is Easy 


Face Powders—It is interesting 
to note that although 71 per cent 
of our total calls for face powder 
were for specific brands only 57 
per cent of total sales were made 
on nationally advertised brands. 
We were able to sell 43 per cent 
of our customers our high profit 
powders. This fact is undoubtedly 
caused by a general dissatisfaction 
in face powders. If a saleswoman 
suggests another face powder on 
her own personal recommendation, 
it is quite simple to switch the sale 
from an advertised brand to a 
high profit brand. 

Rouge, Lip and Cheek—Women 
are extremely particular about the 
color of rouge they use. .When a 
woman finds a brand which har- 
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monizes with her complexion, it is 
almost impossible to change her 
to another brand. Although 63 
per cent of the sales were adver- 
tised brands there is still room for 
national advertising in this field 
To those women not specifying 
brand preference we were able to 
sell 33 per cent of our high profit 
lines. 

Nail Polish—The results of ad- 
vertising in this group do not show 
the real picture because we do not 
have a complete stock of high 
profit nail polishes. Inasmuch as 
there are only two outstanding 
manufacturers of nail polish there 
is an opportunity for another com- 
pany to come into the field with a 
new line of varied colored polishes. 
The appropriations for advertising 
nail polish could be greatly in- 
creased to influence women to 
change the color of polish used 
more frequently for day, night, 
and dress harmony wear. 


Opening for Medium- 
Price Perfume 

Perfume—The national adver- 
tising of medium-price perfumes 
has been limited and the results 
of our survey show that there is 
an opportunity for some perfume 
manufacturer to increase his sales 
by extensive advertising. Forty- 
three per cent of our total perfume 
sales were made from our high 
profit lines because our customers 
were not sold on any particular 
advertised brand. Although we 
carry such lines as Coty, Lentheric, 
Yardley, and Houbigant, we could 
sell a large volume of perfumes in 
an advertised line selling for around 
75 cents a bottle (1% drachms). 
We have done an excellent job in 
selling Lentheric’s Eau de Cologne 
Perfume largely because of the 
economy it offers the consumer. 

Dyes—The sale of dyes shows 
100 per cent for advertised brands. 
This result is quite easily ex- 
plained when one realizes that there 
are no high profit lines with which 
to compete. However, this fact 
does not mean that the dye com- 
panies have exhausted their adver- 
tising possibilities. Quite to the 
contrary, the consumer has not 
been influenced as much by adver- 
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tising as she has been influenced 
by the dealer’s salesmanship. If 
a dye manufacturer would set up 
an advertising campaign of some 
proportions, I think he would be 
well pleased with the increase in 
volume of sales. 

Surgical Supplies—Specifically 
gauze bandage and tape. There are 
two outstanding manufacturers of 
surgical supplies in the country and 
yet only 5 per cent of our entire 
sales of gauze and tape were sold 
to customers calling for specific 
brands. I have talked with sales- 
men of J. & J. and B. & B. and 
asked them why there wasn’t a 
greater amount of money spent in 
consumer advertising. They an- 
swered that people could not be in- 
fluenced to call for a specific brand 
of this type of merchandise. 

I believe that if I were manu- 
facturing gauze and tape and knew 
that 95 per cent of the people were 
not brand conscious, I would spend 
a little money in making them think 
of my brand every time they had 
a scratch. It might be necessary 
to bring out a distinct line of gauze 
and adhesive tape in order to make 
it differ from the other lines on 
the market; however, that would 
not be difficult to accomplish. 

Tooth Brushes—Despite the ex- 
tensive advertising expenditures, 
we found that only 33 per cent of 
all tooth-brush customers specified 
brand. Most of the adult size tooth 
brushes are entirely too large to 
give the user the best results. If 
one of the companies would come 
out with a smaller brush and ad- 
vertise it as the correct size to 
use, I am certain of the consumer 
acceptance it would receive. 

Tooth Paste—In spite of our ef- 
forts to sell high profit tooth 
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Ida Clark with Morton 


Miss Ida Clark, formerly advertising 
divester of Scott ‘& Bowne, Bloomfield, 
J., has joined the Wm. J. Morton 
Coten ew York, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as office manager. 
. e s 


Britannica to Ayer 

Encycl ia Britannica, Inc. oe 
ca <0, pu either of the Encycloped 
its advertising 
. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Britannica, has placed 
account with N. 
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pastes, 69 per cent of our total 
sales were nationally advertised 
brands, This remarkable showing 
proves without question the value 
to a product of consistent national 
advertising. 

Tooth Powder—The Dr. Lyons 
company has done an unusual job 
of advertising tooth powder and as 
a result 87 per cent of all tooth- 
powder sales were advertised brands 
with a very high percentage be- 
ing accredited directly to Dr. 
Lyons. However, it is becoming 
an easy sales practice to switch 
customers from a nationally adver- 
tised brand to a high profit brand. 
I suggest that the Dr. Lyons com- 
pany develop a distinctive flavor or 
change their powder container so 
that there will be another reason 
to use Dr. Lyons tooth powder be- 
sides the general reason of replac- 
ing paste with powder. 

I can’t finish this article without 
emphasizing again the importance 
of the small-town dealer to prac- 
tically every manufacturer and ad- 
vertising agent in the country. If 
salesmen would spend more time 
in asking questions of the small- 
town dealer concerning his contact 
with consumers, they would event- 
ually sell far more merchandise 
than if they merely sell him and 
make a hasty getaway. 

It may be that I am an excep- 
tion, inasmuch as I learned while 
attending the» Harvard Business 
School the importance of keeping 
one’s eyes open to consumer buy- 
ing habits; however, I feel that 
the average small-town dealer 
knows more about consumers be- 
causé of his constant contact with 
them than the average agency man 
will ever know sitting behind his 
desk in New York City. 


+ 


Has Feigenspan Account 
The advertising account of the ee 
oat Brewing has bee‘ placed Newark, N. 


beer, has ced with the 
United Advertising 7 ms Inc., at 
that city. 
. 2 . 
Join Gotthelf 


Walter L. Friedman and Robert Gard- 
ner have joined Edward B. Gotthelf and 
Associates, New York, advertising, as 
account executives. 
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Dites DOG 


“Let’s have a picnic,” says one or the other of the 
Mortons. “Let’s,” agree the rest. And it’s done. But 
not before a certain number of jars of this and cans 
of that have been purchased. Picnic time is good for 
the Mortons, and good for business, too. 


There may not be a lot of romance in pickles, but 
there is even less romance when it’s the other fellow’s 
pickles that the Mortons are taking along. The Mortons 
ean be sold your merchandise because they’re young 
enough to have an open mind about such things. But to 
sell them, you must tell them; they’re much too mod- 
ern to guess about food—or anything. 


The Mortons are a typical AMERICAN family. There 
are 450,000 of these very nice families reading 
the American every night. They like picnics, parties 
and getting about in general. For they are younger 
on an average than any other newspaper audience in 
Chicago. 


Eighty per cent of today’s merchandise is priced within 
the purse-range of the Mortons. Eighty per cent of 
today’s business is done with the Mortons. They 
and 450,000 other typical AMERICAN families are 
the spending class to- 
day. Where they 
buy, how much they 
spend, depends on 
you. A word to the 
wise is ADVERTISE. 
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1ONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 





[NCIDENTS taken from actual 

experiences in its history form 
the background of the new maga- 
zine campaign that is being 
launched by the New 


New York Life Advertises 


is given over to a painting, in oils, 
of a solicitous crowd milling about 
the local office.of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. A column 





York Life Insurance 
Company. The series is 
predominantly institu- 
tional, with the object 
of influencing the pub- 
lic and the company’s 
agents. 

Stability, safety and 
service is the message 
that the company is en- 
deavoring to convey. 
Yet it is not bluntly 
claiming stability, safety 
and service; it is con- 
veying an impression 
of these attributes by 
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The various incidents 





selected for publication 
are chosen for their 
general interest and 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


® A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED © et THOMAS A BOCENER Fetter = MADENON AVENUL, NEW HORE. ® 1 





possibilities of dramati- 
zation. Each is an au- 
thentic happening, dug out of the 
files and verified with actuarial 
care. Advertisements will be based 
on such events as the Johnstown 
Flood, the California Gold Rush 
of °49, and Custer’s Last Stand. 
How New York Life performed 
in the interest of its policyholders 
during each of these emergencies 
will be told by means of word and 
picture. 

One advertisement representa- 
tive of the whole campaign; goes 
back to Baltimore in the anxious 
days immediately prior to the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. The upper half 


a 


Appointed by Bankers Trust 

The Bankers Trust Commeny, Hew 
York, has appointed Cowan & gier, 
of that city, to handle its general ad- 
vertising. Doremus & Company will 
continue to place its financial announce- 
ments, Newspapers will be the principal 
medium used. 





of troops seen rounding the corner 
suggests the presence of danger. 
The headline is uninformative and 
compels the reader to read further. 
It merely states, “For the Defense 
of Their Firesides.” 

A simple and well-balanced copy 
formula is employed in each adver- 
tisement. The first paragraph con- 
tains the item of historical interest, 
interprets the illustration and leads 
into the more pertinent message of 
the second paragraph, which boosts 
the company as an institution. The 
third and final paragraph refers to 
the company’s agents. 


+ 


Death of G. W. Huston 


_ , Geo’ W. Huston, sixty-four, pres- 
ident of the Spokesman Publishing 

pany, 1 ti, which publishes 
Autobody Trimmer and Painter, The 
Spokesman and Harness World, died 
recently. He had been in the publishing 
business for forty-three years. 
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NRA Announcement Takes Business by 


Agency Code Hearing Set 


Surprise: There Will Be 


Opposition When Provisions Are Discussed 


AN innocent-looking, half-column 
NRA release in Sunday’s 
newspapers proved to be a minor 
bombshell for the advertising busi- 
ness. The release announced that 
on August 7 hearings would be 
held at Washington on the pro- 
posed advertising agency code. 

On Monday morning a number 
of leading agency men and adver- 
tisers admitted to Printers’ INK 
that the news from Washington 
was quite unexpected. They knew 
there was an agency code, sub- 
mitted in September, 1933. They 
knew there had been considerable 
controversy over the code at the 
time of its submittal. They had 
come to believe, however, that 
neither the Government nor the 
agencies were particularly anxious 
to see the code approved. 

Therefore, the NRA release was 
in every sense news. 

The announcement allows just 
ten days for all interested parties 
to prepare for the scheduled hear- 
ing. 

According to the notice, the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, claiming to represent 
54 per cent of the volume of busi- 
ness, submitted a proposed basic 
code for competition. But the pro- 
posed code which is to be consid- 
ered, when read by agency men 
who. have been engaged in code 
planning and negotiation, was said 
to be unlike anything heretofore 
considered. How it originated and 
how it came to be submitted is a 
subject of conflicting stories. 

John Benson, president of the 
Four A’s, whom the code would 
set up as Administrator and who 
has handled negotiations heretofore, 
is absent on a trip to Europe. The 
Four A’s had its legal counsel 
journey to Washington, where he 
is as this issue goes to press, in 
an endeavor to get a postponement 
of the date of the hearing. 

Ten months have gone by since 
a proposed code was first submitted 





in September, 1933. Criticism by 
a number of smaller agencies, 
largely representative of the Mid- 
dle West led to modifications and 
the formation of the Institute of 
Advertising Agencies of America, 
of which these agencies are the 
nucleus. 

Revisions continued with the ef- 
fect of drawing into closer agree- 
ment members of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
the Institute and other agencies 
not affiliated with either group. 
But there still remains a diver- 
gence of opinion, some agency men 
holding that codes were to apply 
only to industries whereas the 
agency business is a profession. 
On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that businesses which might 
generally be referred to as pro- 
fessions haye been or are being 
codified. 


Little News Since 
Last January 
Reports of forthcoming hearings 
have been rumored time and time 
again but, since last January, little 
news has been forthcoming. The 
agency code might have been pre- 
sumed to be a “sleeper” were it 
not for the sudden awakening 
which took place over the week 
end. Quarters that usually are 
well-informed, on Monday were 
without copies of the code which 
is to come up for discussion. Con- 
cern was expressed but the general 
sentiment seemed to be to sit tight 
and await official word from NRA 
headquarters in Washington. 
Inquiry by Printers’ INK at 
NRA headquarters, Monday, brought 
forth the information that NRA 
had given to all ifdustries which 
had not accepted individual codes 
until July 31 to submit codes that 
would be the basis of hearings. 
In the event that new proposed 
codes were not forthcoming, NRA 
policy is either to. use the last pro- 
posed code as a basis for hearings, 
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or to apply to those industries the 
basic code of the NRA. 

It was also learned that E. E. 
McCleish, assistant deputy, had 
been appointed administrator of the 
advertising unit, working under 
Mr. Farnsworth who has been 
handling negotiations heretofore. 
Mr. McCleish, who was president 
of the former agency of Graves, 
McCleish and Campbell, New 
York, and, later, advertising man- 
ager of Radio Guide, wired inter- 
ested parties Monday afternoon 
that a hearing was scheduled and 
that copies of the code and a notice 
of the hearing was being for- 
warded special delivery. 

The proposed code in its defi- 
nition of the term “Advertising 
Agency Trade,” makes it include: 
“the service of, the preparation of, 
or counsel with regard to advertis- 
ing for others, or the placing of 
such advertisements, and such 
branches or sub-divisions thereof 
as may from time to time be in- 
cluded under the provisions of this 
Code.” 

On the subject of salary and 
hours the code provides that “no 
employee, except employees en- 
gaged as account executives, in a 
managerial capacity or as outside 
salesmen, copy writers and artists, 
paid at the rate of not less than 
$35.00 per week, shall be permitted 
to work more than six days in any 
seven-day period or in excess of 
thirty-six hours in any one week 
as averaged over any consecutive 
four-week period. 

“In the event of necessity, an em- 
ployee may be permitted to exceed 
the maximum hours of work fixed 
in the foregoing section, but in any 
such special case at least one and 
one-third times his normal rate 
shall be paid for hours worked in 
excess of the maximum hours 
herein provided.” 

When the matter of administra- 
tion is reached, the proposed code 
now under consideration differs 
markedly from the first proposed 
code submitted in September, 1933. 
Another major variation from what 
was first suggested concerns the 
matter of financing administration. 
It will be remembered that both 
of these points particularly dis- 
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turbed. the smaller agencies who 
were not Four A members and 
who eventually sponsored the In- 
stitute. 

Originally, the proposal was to 
have the code administered by a 
committee consisting of twelve 
members elected by agencies sub- 
scribing to the code, and the presi- 
dent of the Four A’s and three 
representatives appointed by the 
Government. It also was proposed 
last September that agencies make 
payments of $10 toward adminis- 
tration costs, to receive pro rata 
refunds, if refunds were in order, 
or if more was needed, to be liable 
to further assessments of $10. 

Here is how the later code pro- 
poses to deal with these matters: 

“To further effectuate the poli- 
cies of the Act, a Code Authority 
is hereby constituted to administer 
this Code. 

“Organization, Powers and Du- 
ties of Code Authority: 

“1. The Code Authority shall 
consist of not more than thirteen 
individuals to be selected as here- 
inafter set forth, and of such ad- 
ditional members without vote as 
the Administrator in his discretion 
may appoint, to represent such 
groups or Governmental agencies 
as he may designate. The presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies shall be 
a member of the Code Authority 
and shall act as its executive of- 
ficer. 

“2. Each member of the Trade 
who qualifies as specified in Sec- 
tion 12 of this Article shall have 
such vote in the nomination and 
election of the trade members of 
the Code Authority as is shown 
in the following schedule: 


Gross Income for the 

Preceding Year up to Vote 

$ 25,000 1 

50,000 2 

100,000 3 

200,000 4 

400,000 5 

800,000 6 

1,600,000 7 

3,200,000 8 

6,400,000 9 

over 10 


“Subject to the approval of the 
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@ The Trade-Aiid is a monthly dealer paper published 
by the merchandising department of The Indianapolis 
News and circulated to 5,119 selected dealers and 
jobbers in Indianapolis and the trading territory. Interest- 
ingly written and illustrated, Trade-Aid gives the latest 
trade trends, stresses better merchandising, promotes the 
selling of quality goods and contains information on cur- 
rent general advertising campaigns appearing in The News. 


Just another service of The News to help you get more 
from your advertising dollar. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Administrator, the Code Authority 
shall, as soon as practicable in co- 
operation with owners of advertis- 
ing media and advertisers, estab- 
lish regulations designed to prevent 
the publication of misleading or 
untruthful advertising, for the pro- 
tection of the public and of its 
confidence in. advertising. 
“Members of the Trade shall be 
entitled to participate in and share 
the benefits of the activities of the 
Code Authority and to participate 
in the selection of the members 
thereof, and to use the NRA In- 
signia, by assenting to and com- 
plying with the requirements of 
this Code and sustaining their rea- 
sonable share of the expenses of 
administration. The reasonable 
share of such expenses shall be on 
the basis of 1/10 of 1 per cent 
of agency gross income received 
during the previous calendar year 
up to $1,500,000, and on the basis 
of 1/20 of 1 per cent on gross in- 
come in excess of $1,500,000. 


TRADE PRACTICES 


“The following practices consti- 
tute unfair methods of competition 
or of trade practice for members 
of the Trade and are prohibited : 

“1. To take from printers, lith- 
ographers, artists, engravers or 
other suppliers or from any other 
third party a profit, discount or 
commission, or anything of ma- 
terial value other than the agency 
commission allowed by owners of 
advertising media, unless known 
to or understood by the adver- 
tiser. 

“2. To grant or give to an ad- 
vertiser directly or indirectly any 
part or all of the commission al- 
lowed by owners of advertising 
media—commonly called in the 
trade ‘rebating’—or to operate in 
any way which violates or circum- 
vents the terms and conditions 
under which these commissions are 
received, as defined by owners of 
advertising media or their organ- 
ized bodies. 

“3. To give away collateral ad- 
vertising material (such as art, 
typography, cuts, mats, plates, etc.), 
without charge to an advertiser or 
to bill it to him at less than cost 
to the agency, except in repara- 
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tion of error or spoilage com- 
mitted by the agency. 

“4. To allow cash discounts not 
earned by prompt payment on cash 
discount dates. 

“Note: It shall not be con- 
strued as an unfair method of 
competition to credit an advertiser 
with agency commissions received 
from owners of media or their 
representatives, either against a 
fee paid by the advertiser to the 
agency or against a fixed percent- 
age on total cost of space and/or 
time and/or collateral advertising 
material charged by the agency, 
provided such compensation in 
either case is not less than the 
total of agency commissions re- 
ceived from owners of advertising 


media. 

“Note: Nothing in this code shall 
be construed as fixing the basic 
rate of agency commission, al- 
lowed by media owners, or as pre- 
venting any changes in it, or in 
the terms and conditions of it, 
which they may deem advisable to 
make. 

“5. To offer employment to a 
full-time employee of another 
member of the trade without first 
notifying such member. 

“6. To make or cause or know- 
ingly permit to be made or pub- 
lished any false, materially inac- 
curate or deceptive statement by 
way of advertisement or other- 
wise, concerning the services of 
any member of the trade, or 
otherwise having the tendency or 
capacity to mislead or deceive cus- 
tomers or prospective customers. 

‘7. To give or permit to be 
given, or directly offer to give, any- 
thing of value for the purpose of 
influencing or rewarding the ac- 
tion of any employee, agent or rep- 
resentative of another in relation 
to the business of the employer of 
such employee, the principal of 
such agent or the represented 
party. Commercial bribery pro- 
visions shall not be construed to 
prohibit free and general distribu- 
tion of articles commonly used 
for advertising except: so far as 
such articles are actually used for 
commercial bribery as hereinabove 
defined. 

“8. To induce or attempt to in- 
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duce the breach of an existing 
oral or written contract between 
a competitor and his customer, or 
to interfere with or obstruct the 
performance of any such contrac- 
tual duties or services, 

“9. To defame competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonor- 
able conduct, inability to perform 
contracts, questionable credit stand- 
ing, or by other false represen- 
tations or by the false disparage- 
ment of the grade or quality of 
their service. 

“10. To use any subterfuge as 
a means of evading any provision 
or provisions of this code or to 
frustrate their spirit and intent.” 

As reported in Printers’ INK in 
January, it is generally expected 
that the code will meet with the 
opposition of the Association of 
National Advertisers. 

Its set-up also lacks anything 
like unanimous approval of agency 
interests as well. For example, 
the rank and file of agency men 
will be sure to want a clear inter- 
pretation of the provision which 
would prohibit the offering of em- 
ployment to a full-time employee 
of another member of the trade 
without first notifying that mem- 
ber. 

This particular provision is cer- 
tain to come under the close scru- 
tiny of the labor advisory board. 
If there is any possibility that the 
provision would work to handicap 
an agency employee from striving 
to better himself, the provision 
will be fought. If, however, this 
provision is aimed at the practice 
of enticing key men on an account 
with the hope of switching the ac- 
count as well as the men, which 


+ 


Death of C. H. Muller 


Claude H. Muller, art director of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, died 
at Maplewood, N. J., on July 28, aged 
forty-one. He had been with the Mc- 
Cann-Erickson agency for fourteen 
years. 


Represent “Home Circle” 


Home Circle, Winona, Minn., has ap- 
pointed the following representatives: 
Ralph W. Mitchell, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Garner & Grant, Atlanta; and George 
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was probably the intent of the 
code framers, this provision will 


be endorsed, but in la: which 
more clearly expresses exact 
purpose, 


The hearing, it is reported, is a 
formal bid on the part of the NRA 
for a free discussion by all inter- 
ested parties in the hope that prog- 
ress will be made toward agree- 
ment on a workable code that will 
be acceptable to the greater part 
of the business. It is even possi- 
ble, if it is generally concluded 
that a code for agencies is not 
practicable, that the result will be 
a code to cover the whole adver- 
tising business insofar as the com- 
ponent parts of this business can 
be definitely grouped under adver- 
tising. 

As this issue goes to press there 
is the hope in many quarters that 
the scheduled hearing will be post- 
poned, at least. Some express a 
preference for government under 
the NRA’s basic code. Mean- 
while, data is being rushed to com- 
pletion, bags are being packed and 
plans being made for an attendance 
at the hearing. 

For the guidance of those who 
wish to be heard, the first require- 
ment is that they make their re- 
quest known, by writing or by tele- 
gram, to the Administrator before 
noon, August 6. Their request 
should state the name of the per- 
sons or groups to be represented. 
The request should set forth, 
without argument, a proposal, (1) 
for elimination of a specific pro- 
vision of the code, or (2) a modi- 
fication in language proposed by 
the witness, or (3) a provision to 
be added. 


. 


Kelsey Adds to Staff 


Charles E. Prins and W. W. Keifer 
have become associated with Kelsey Ad- 
vertising, Inc., New York. They were 
formerly with James F. Newcomb & 
Company, Inc., of which Mr. Prins 
was vice-president. 
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.- let’s look at the record 


Fue YEARS ago this coming 
the Wall Street bubble burst. Big Ma 
was panicked, Big Business went blue, 
the whole country followed with sustai 
chills and intermittent jitters. 

In the last four years business has iff 
hard to get. The alibi artists said t- 
wasn’t any business. In the last four y 
business volume beat all previous lo 
but there still was business. 

The mourners mourned, the 
sisters wept, but the wise ones cong 
trated on New York. Weare not intimal” 
that New York hasn’t had a depressqv 
even in a depression, however, there 
orders to be had here—not dribs 
floods, not cases but carloads. The w 
never stopped .. . Let’s look at the r 


In THE four years that followed 1@/ 
more than 250,000 couples in New 
got married. Marriage takes cash as @ 
as courage. And the stork has made 
than 500,000 deliveries to New 
homes! A half million howling new 
tomers keep any city’s sales from sleep 


UNEMPLOYMENT? Sure, lots of it. Nob 


the IRT subway carried 3,715,940 
passengers; BMT 2,676,482,353; 
elevated lines 1,216,109,332; the sui 
lines 3,318,665,969; the Hudson T 
380,675,510; and the Holland T 
collected tolls of at least 50c per ca 
more than 10,000,000 vehicles every | 
Now subway and street car riding 
fun. These passengers were business b 
They went back and forth to jobs! 


Mosr Peopte here still had jobs. ! 
York is no single industry, solo busi. 
town. Diversification of dollar 
keeps payrolls alive, and payrolls 
buying power. 





s coming 
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)ypness ton lanible? 


THE PORT of New York in 1930-33, 
16,763 vessels arrived here with 

oes valued at $4,500,701,1396. And 
ustoms collected $852,633,424! 


— BUILDING TRADES weren’t exactly 


Buing, but weren’t busted either! More 


57,000 new buildings, valued at 
081 869, went up in those four years. 
than 1,800 new apartment houses 
ided some 72,000 apartments. Small 
¢ construction was never dead. Some 


bs. New York City has even paid its 
ers $456,918,414.67! 


ALL STREET has been wearing crepe, 
thas had a very live funeral. In four 
s the sad Street traded 2,467,656,206 
and $12,192,725,050 in bonds on 
Stock Exchange; and 489,789,179 
eson the Curb. New York banks were 
sfer agents for some 12,000 corpora- 
s and disbursed $14,655,756,973 in 
- New York financial houses 


wrote 2,223 bond issues totalling 


641,959,500 and 185 issues of stock 
ed at $899,859,736. Small time stuff 
29 perhaps, but still a nice volume! 


HILE OUT OF TOWN visitors dropped 
there still were quite a few callers. 
k line railroads in and out of New 

took up 909,324,444 tickets, and 
luctors punched commuters’ paste- 
ds 1,074,559,713 times. Cruise ships 
an elegant business. Visiting firemen 
made theatre tickets hard to get. 


" ventions convened, buyers barged in, 


ts toured; all of them spent money. 


SPYING POWER slumbered some, but it 


$1,700,000,000 more in deposits and 
600,000 more depositors on Jan. 1, 1933, 
than on Jan. 1, 1930. In four years 361,635 
new cars found buyers—including 163 
Rolls Royces, 27,884 Buicks and 73,622 
Chevrolets! Over 500,000 cars were regis- 
tered here every year. 


New York department stores did right 
well. Macy’s, in four reputed slow years, 
had net sales exceeding $352,000,000! 


WE COULD go on and on—but statistics 
are probably coming out of your ears. The 
only point we want to register is that New 
York is a live place even in dead years. 
New York gives volume—no matter what 
sales are elsewhere. New York is a market 
nobody need alibi! And New York is a 
better market in 1934 than it was in the 
four years previous! 

New York is a market worth selling! 
And it now has a medium adequate to 
the job! This one paper alone reaches 
two-thirds of New York City families— 
at the lowest advertising cost. 

The News also has done right well in 
the depression, gained circulation, and 
published considerably more advertising 
every year than in 1929. In the six months 
just past, The News gain was 998,503 lines 
over the first half of 1933, and 1,575,490 
lines over the same period of 1929! When 
advertisers spend more in a medium than 
they did in 1929, it must be good! 


ARE you getting all you should from 
New York and The News? Want to? 


The Hew 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
220 East 42ND Street, New Yorx 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

Kohl Building, San Francisco 








| a co-operative campaign re- 
cently concluded by members of 
the refrigeration division of the 
Cincinnati Electric Club there is a 
broad hint for those 


Helpful Competitors 


interest stimulated. Eugene Zach- 
aman, manager of the Cincinnati 
Electric Club, informs PRINTERs’ 
INK that the trade is well satisfied 





national advertisers who 

indulge too strongly in 
competitive copy. The 
program was caused by 
the belief of refrigera- 
tor distributors that so 
much merchandising ef- 
fort was being directed 
along the lines of indi- 
vidual features, prices 
and terms, that broad 
education of the public 
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To meet this situa- 
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tion, the distributorsde- |==-=== 





cided on a series of 











four advertisements. |“. 
Full-page space was FS 
used in each of three | ==> 


was unsigned but car- 


Cincinnati dailies. Copy [| jaw 
ried the logotypes of | 


: POTTER 
each make of refriger- pe 
GIBSON 


participated. 

Dealers tied up by 
displaying reproduc- 
tions of the advertise- 
ments and in adapting their selling 
efforts to capitalize on the public 


— 
Heads Kelly-Springfield Sales 


Henry C. Swearingen, for seventeen 
years with the Kel yioringiicla Tire 
Company, New York, has m made 
general sales manager. For the last ten 
years he has been branch manager and 
division manager for the Middle West. 


Plan Golf Outing 
The Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club has scheduled its first golf tourna- 
ment for August 8 at the Wilmette 
Country Club. Evan Leslie Ellis is in 
charge of arrangements. 
o ° . 


ator whose distributors | 


Represents “Nature” 


Duncan Scott & Company, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, are now 4 
senting Nature Magazine, published a 
Washington, D. C., on the i 


t 
Pacific Coast. 
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- THE BEST INVESTMENT YOU CAN MAKE FOR YOUR HOME 


with the results achieved by this 
co-operative advertising effort. 


+ 


Has Sleeping Bag Account 
The American Pad & Textile Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Ohio, outdoor sleep 
ing bags, has placed its advertising 
account with the J. Horace Lytle Com 
pany, Dayton agency. Outdoor life pub 
lications are being used. 
> . . 


J. E. Grimm with Y &R 


John E. Grimm has joined the New 
York staff of Young & Rubicam, Inc 
He was formerly advertising manage: 
of the Chevrolet Motor Car Company 
and, later, advertising manager of Buick 

7 . ” 
Squire Directs WHK Sales 

Burt Squire, who has been commercial 
manager of WGAR, is now sales direc- 
tor of WHK, Cleveland. He succeeds 
to the position made vacant by the death 
of Harry Howlett. 
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Oshkosh B’Gosh and Its 140 


Per Cent Profit Jump 





| On December 19, 1929, Printers’ InK had an article written by 
Mr. Wittmack relating how his company had dropped its entire 
sales staff with the exception of four contact men. That was a bold 
step; and pom gs were freely made that Oshkosh would have to 
penalty. But it increased its profits during the depres- 

sion! Mr. Wittmack, addressing a recent Association of National 
Advertisers’ convention, would not say that the additional profits 
came from this cause. But anyway the company has got along; 
and this account of its experiences during the last four years makes 


pay a sti 


interesting reading. 











By C. E. Wittmack 
Vice-President, Oshkosh Overall Co. 


A® the year 1930 grew older and 
the promised corner around 
which prosperity was said to lurk 
seemed no nearer, we in our com- 
pany began to feel that we might 
be in for more of a period of bad 
times than we originally expected. 
It led us to again put into practice 
a business maxim that we have 
found to be unfailingly sound. It 
is this: “Never wait until you are 
forced to do a thing that you feel 
sure must eventually be done—do 
it first.” 

I believe that we could have made 
more money in 1931 than we did, 
but here is what would have hap- 
pened: We would have been on a 
declining profit basis for several 
years.. Instead we took the loss 
all at once and for the last three 
years we have been on an advanc- 
ing profit basis. 

So far this year our profits are 
showing a further substantial in- 
crease following an increase in 
profits for 1933 of 140 per cent 
over the previous year, an increase 
brought about by more selling. 
Whether we can do it again, no 
one knows. 

Right now we are passing 
through another of the downward 
dips in the fluctuating sales curve 
which is slowly. working its way 
out of the depression. The Osh- 
kosh company could sit back and 


wait for the present slow period 
in our business to pass by. If it 
should last longer, then we would 
be forced to do certain things in 
order to keep going. 

As we can’t gamble on the length 
of these intermediate dips in the 
business curve, we are going ahead 
right now, on the same basis as 
though this dip would last for a 
long time. In other words, we are 
doing right away what we knew 
we would have to do later on, and 
by so doing we are beating the 
other fellow to the punch, which 
is a decided advantage in any scrap. 

We are in a position to act with 
maximum speed on any change in 
prices, products or policies. The 
fact that we sell mostly by mail 
puts us in a very mobile position. 
Among other things, we don’t have 
to explain to and educate a large 
sales force as to the whys and 
wherefores of our changing moves: 

Our plan is not an adoption of 
somebody else’s plan because there 
was no exactly similar plan in oper- 
ation, so far as we knew. This 
is because there does not happen to 
be another manufacturer, even in 
our own line, whose set-up and 
sales problem exactly parallels ours, 

In the first place, we have a fac- 
tory of medium size to keep in 
steady capacity production. We can 
do this because we operate in a 
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very large field of industry, the 
manufacture of work clothing, and 
a relatively small slice of the total 
er would keep us going full 
tilt. 

We are making a very short line 
so that we can concentrate our sales 
and advertising efforts on one num- 
ber. 

Our capacity can be satisfied 
with a much smaller dealer or- 
ganization than factories with 
greater capacity. 

Our overhead is, naturally, lower 
than that of larger organizations. 

We are able to get into much 
closer and more personal touch with 
our trade ourselves, having less 
dealers to deal with, which to some 
extent offsets the loss of personal 
touch through not having salesmen 
call regularly. 

We have built up a substantial 
amount of good-will by consistent 
advertising over a period of years 
so that we have a degree of con- 
sumer acceptance which is a very 
definite selling factor with the re- 
tailer. We have also earned a rep- 
utation for making top-quality mer- 
chandise. 


Makes an Attractive 
Proposition for Dealer 


It is because of these factors that 
it is possible for us to do business 
largely without salesmen. We have 
an established, advertised, quality 
product which we can afford to 
place on an exclusive agency basis 
and on which we can make a com- 
paratively low price by passing on 
all savings, including salesmen’s 
commissions, to our dealers. That 
is the kind of a proposition that ap- 
peals to the average retailer. He 
is given something different and 
better than his competitors. The 
product is well known and well 
advertised. He can buy it at the 
right price and he absolutely con- 
trols its distribution in his town. 

far as overall salesmen are 
concerned, we had for some time 
before changing to our present plan 
been convinced that the expense of 
having an- overall salesman call 
upon him was an unnecessary bur- 
den to the efficient retailer. Sales- 


men did not sell overalls to the big 
chain stores; if they did the chains 
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would have to take cognizance of 
this in deciding upon their mark- 
ups. It was our belief that a com- 
petent retailer could distinguish be- 
tween a good overall and a cheap 
one; that he could run a stock rec- 
ord and keep overall sizes complete 
just as well as could the local man- 
ager of a chain store. 

We do not claim that the per- 
sonal element can be eliminated en- 
tirely in dealing with our trade. 
We employ four contact men who 
fill the dual roles of ambassadors 
from the home office and openers 
of new accounts. 


Very Low Dealer 
Mortality 


Our account mortality is rela- 
tively low because of the class of 
dealer organization our plan has 
perfected, but we have such a con- 
dition, nevertheless. So we con- 
tinually pound into the heads of our 
four contact men that their prin- 
cipal job is to get mew accounts. 
We give them plenty of help from 
the office and we pay them a com- 
mission that is so high that our 
competitors think we’re crazy. But 
we know that we have the product 
and the popularity and the price 
and the co-operation with which to 
hold and build up an account, so 
we don’t really care what it costs 
to get an account. But we don't 
cut prices, give advertising allow- 
ances or rebates. 

Our methods are entirely open 
and above-board. Any of our old 
accounts can get the whole story 
if they want to know and most of 
them do know all about it. Our 
very sales policy prevents any kind 
of monkey-business in getting ac- 
counts and we believe that our deal- 
ers realize this and that it makes 
them that much stronger for us. 

After all is said and done, how- 
ever, our treasurer wants to know 
just how all this change in sales 
policy is working out. Since in- 
augurating the new policy, our com- 
bined sales and advertising percen- 
tage has dropped from an average 
of 8.6 per cent before we began 
selling by mail to 6.2 under the 
new plan. Now, let’s see what 
would happen if we apply this esti- 
mated average saving to our an- 
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WORCESTER County continues to merit the phrase by which 
John Greenleaf Whittier described it. The county contains 4,943 
individual farms, averaging 88 acres. The annual wholesale valua- 
tion of the county’s agricultural products runs between $12,000,000 


and $13,000,000—a figure matched by but two other counties in 
the New England states. 


In agriculture as in industry, Worcester prefers diversification. On 
the farm as in the factory, Worcester turns out a quality product. 
Worcester’s famous herds of Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshires and Hol- 
steins are mentioned wherever fine cattle are discussed. Worcester 
poultrymen ship all over the nation, and overseas. Worcester orch- 
ards are nationally-known for modern methods, for quality and 
quantity of fruit. Worcester market gardeners get good prices for 
good products. 


These people believe in comfortable living. Their homes 
are modern, attractive—electrified. They drive good 
cars. They are alert to every modern improvement which 
will make life pleasanter. They buy in Worcester. They 
read the Telegram-Gazette. 


The Telegram-Gazette covers—six days every week—more than 
85% of all homes in the average 18-mile Worcester suburban trad- 
ing area which every day receive a Worcester newspaper. 


The ENTIRE Worcester Market, city and suburban 
(population 433,287 within average 18-mile radius), is ad- 
equately cultivated through these newspapers ALONE. 





THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE .F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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nual net profits the last few years. 
The saving amounts to 2.4 per 
cent; 2.4 per cent of our 1933 sales 
would amount to 33% per cent of 
our 1933 net profit; 2.4 per cent of 
our 1932 sales would amount to 79 
per cent of our 1932 net profit; 
and 2.4 per cent of our 1931 sales 
would more than wipe out our en- 
tire 1931 profit and leave us for 
the first and only time “in the red.” 
Strictly speaking, there are vari- 
ables that enter into the picture 
each year which would make such 
figuring unacceptable to an expert 
accountant, but I am merely trying 
to show that this saving that we 
made has had a profound influence 
upon our annual net profit. _ 

Another phase of our business 
wherein we seem to violate the ac- 
cepted method of procedure is in 
the way in which we do our direct- 
mail work. The outsider would be 
justified in feeling that Oshkosh 
B’Gosh must surely have a very 
definite advertising budget and a 
pretty clear-cut mail advertising 
plan. Nothing could be farther 
from the facts. We have no ad- 
vertising budget and we have no 
plan for our direct-mail work at 
all. I do not claim that we might 
not be better off if we had both, 
but I never have had the chance to 
prove it. 

In place of an annual conference 
to determine the advertising budget, 
our president will say to me around 
the first of the year, when I bring 
up the subject, “Well, Wittmack, 
go ahead and I’ll tell you when to 
stop if necessary.” 


Mailings Not Planned 
Far Ahead 

Our mailing plan is equally in- 
definite. In fact, it must be that 
way. At one period, our business 
and market may look bullish. A 
few weeks later it may look just 
as bearish. Suppose, during the 
first period, we had prepared an 
elaborate mailing campaign to run 
over an extended period. That 
plan would have had the theme of 
advancing markets running through 
it. For immediate _ purposes . jit 


would be good for heating the fac- 
tory, nothing else. 
In preparing a single letter or 
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mailing piece or a series of letters, 
all other considerations are subor- 
dinated to the element of timeli- 
ness. A letter campaign is there- 
fore never mapped out very far in 
advance. Rather, we prefer to take 
a piece of hot news, write a letter 
about it, and send it out before it 
cools off. If this news develops in 
the morning, letters telling about 
it are in the mail that night. 


Not Fancy 
But Effective 


For this reason not all Oshkosh 
B’Gosh letters are finished pieces 
of literature, but whatever they 
may lack in literary polish is more 
than atoned for in their strength 
and news value. And it is in this 
connection that letters lend them- 
selves more effectively to our par- 
ticular plan of operation than any 
other type of advertising. A letter 
may not be perfect in appearance 
or expression, but neither is a daily 
newspaper, yet both serve their 
purposes. 

We didn’t actually increase our 
profit 140 per cent last year simply 
because we sold 90 per cent of our 
product by mail any more than a 
mail-order house showed a profit 
last year because it sold by mail 
or that a chain store showed a profit 
last year because it sold through 
retail stores. There are other 
union-made overall manufacturers 
who sell through salesmen and who 
also showed a net profit last year. 
And, when you come right down to 
it, we have no definite proof that 
we might not have done even better 
by continuing our former sales 
force. 

The only way in which we might 
conclusively prove that our present 
plan is better than our former plan 
is to run both of them concurrently, 
which isn’t very practical. With 
Sears selling products similar to 
Penney’s and one selling by mail 
and through stores and the other 
through stores only, and someone 
else selling by mail only, which is 
the best plan? 

The important thing is to decide 
on the plan, tebe followed and. then 
to follow it steadfastly and with- 
out switching around. Many times 
we have had the suggestion made 
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to us that we go into the produc- 
tion of Oshkosh B’Gosh work 
shirts or gloves or other related 
work clothing and cash in on the 
good-will and advertising value of 
the Oshkosh B’Gosh name. We 
have resisted these temptations con- 
sistently because that would mean 
deviating from our studied plan 
of operating for profit. Instead of 
being the Ford plan of manufac- 
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turing it would be the General 
Motors idea, both good, but dif- 
ferent. 

All of us, who survived the last* 
few years in our respective busi- 
nesses, did so solely because we de- 
veloped sound merchandising ideas. 
Our success and profit will usually 
be in proportion to the fervor and 
the intelligence with which we 
work at our own plans. 


+ 


With a Méxiein Flavor 


RESEARCHER would find, 

so it is said, that about all 
parts of the United States are 
Mexican-food conscious—with cer- 
tain exceptions. The tight little 
territory which has no great knowl- 
edge of chile con carne and hot 
tamales includes the New England 
States, New York, New Jerséy and 
Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding this, Walker's 
Austex Chile Company, Austin, 
Tex., which makes these and other 
food products with the “from Mex- 
ico” flavor, will advertise during 
the coming season in two women’s 
periodicals, as well as in about 
seventy-five newspapers. Also there 
will be some radio advertising, 
featuring Mexican music. 

The company’s policy to work 
with and for its grocery outlets is 
indicated in its trade-paper cam- 
paign, which includes eight media. 


+ 4 


Get Rubberset Account 

Following the purchase by the Bristol- 
Myers Company, New York, of the Rub- 
ber and Celluloid Products Company, 
subsidiaries of which are the Rubberset 
Company of New York and the Rubberset 
Company, Ltd., of Canada, Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., has been appointed to han- 
dle advertising of the newly acquired 
company. 

me ° . 


Y & R Advance Clayton 
Robert E. Clayton, of the New York 


staff of Young & Rubicam, Inc., ha 
been appointed manager of the media 
department. 

- “o> ae 


Riegel Textile to Mathes 

The Riegel Textile Corporation, Ware 
Shoals, S. C., and Trion, Ga., has ap- 
pointed J. M. Mathes, Inc., as advertis- 
ing and merchandising counsel. 


Even now its sales force is mer- 
chandising a forthcoming consumer 
prize campaign which will be fea- 
tured in its general advertising. 
For years the company has con- 
ducted educational campaigns in 
the sections most interested in 
Mexican foods, demonstrators 
playing an important part in this 
effort. 

The contest will run from Sep- 
tember 15 to November 30; all 
entrants must include with their - 
reply a label from a Walker can 
or facsimile thereof. First prizes 
will consist of fifteen-day con- 
ducted trips to Mexico City, three 
of them and each trip for two 
persons. 

Old Mexico, in very fact, is all 
tied up with this promotion of 
Mexican foods—which are packed 
in American cans and advertised 
in a typically American way. 

a 


, 


Heads Crowell Research 


The Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York, has inted William O’Brien as 
director of advertising research. He has 


been with Crowell for twelve years, most 
recently as an assistant to Frank 
Braucher, vice-president in charge of 
sivertene Mr. O’Brien at one time 
formerly headed Crowell’s research de- 
partment. 
. > > 

Joins “Rotarian” 

Willard A. Banks, former! 


with the Chi 

Farm Paper Unit and The Farm Jour- 
4 appointed a member of 

the advertising sales staff of The Ro- 

tarian, Chicago. 


associated 
offices of the Midwest 


e*e e 
Meat Account to Ayer 


_ The Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, meat products, has ap- 
pointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as 
advertising counsel, 
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Masonite Ties to Housing 


Sees Ran! Opportunity in Renovizing Program; Anyway It Will 
Go Along with Government 


RIGHT down the alley of the 
Masonite Corporation is the 
renovizing campaign of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. Two 
years ago that company issued a 
book, titled “300 Money-Making 
Opportunities with Masonite Prod- 
ucts,” to give out to carpenters 
and other skilled building work- 
men who were out of jobs and 
wanted to solicit their neighbors 
for work they needed . done. 
Strangely enough, this book “is 
more pertinent today than when is- 
sued, because many of its sugges- 
tions are being passed on through 
the modernizing department of the 
Loan Corporation and the new ac- 
tivities of the Federal Housing 
Act for renovizing. 

Thus it is that the book is now 
being advertised in building and 
construction papers to dealers. “It 
is not purely a dealer publication,” 
says R. G. Wallace, Masonite’s di- 
rector of sales and advertising, 
“but supplies will be sent to any 
dealer requesting them, for him to 
pass on to his local contractors.” 

As the new Housing Act becomes 
operative, Masonite expects to 
change its advertising slant, to ac- 
quaint readers with the possibility 
of securing loans not only for 
modernizing and reconditioning but 
for new homes. It would seem, in 
fact, that this company is fully 
aware of the import of the Gov- 
ernment’s program, the importance 
of which was outlined in Print- 
ers’ INK of July 26 in an editorial, 
“Housing and Muncie Plan.” 


+ 


Lactol Appoints Gerth-Knollin 
The Lactol Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturing a lactic “gluten 
developer” has appointed Gerth- lin 
Advertising Agency, of that City, as 
advertising counsel. 
e*ee 


Has Liquor Account 


The gay Advertising . Com- 
ny, New York, has been “Bond to 
andle the advertising for Brand Dis- 


tributors, Inc., liquors, of that city. 





Regarding his company’s de- 
termination to go all the way i: 
co-operation, Mr. Wallace says in 
a letter to Printers’ INK: 

“We are going to get right back 
of the Government in every way 
possible to help put this new con- 
struction idea across, because we 
believe conscientiously that it is 
only through the loosening up of 
credit to the construction industry 
that we can ever hope to pull out 
of the present slump. 

“It is going to be our endeavor 
to follow all the Government’s pro- 
grams for awakening the construc- 
tion industry and not only avail 
ourselves of the possibilities for 
making sales of our own products, 
but to attempt in every manner to 
spread the word to the general pub- 
lic and educate them with the 
possibilities of securing money for 
long-delayed remodeling, recondi- 
tioning and even the building of 
new homes. 

“To us, it would appear that 
every publication in the country 
should get behind this program 


‘ with every bit of publicity pos- 


— 
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sible, and that manufacturers in 
the construction field should back 
it to the limit. It is a grand oppor- 
tunity to do the same thing that 
was done in 1919 when the slogan 
was ‘Build Now—You Can Never 
Build Cheaper’—and those of us 
who went through that year knew 
the whole construction industry 
was awakened and that general 
conditions throughout the country 
immediately improved.” 


+ 


With Nashville Agency 


i S. Gosling, who has been 


ferred to as “man who cornered the 
rabbit foot Swiee™ has joined C, B. 
Clark, Inc., Nashville, as an account 


executive. 
“ * om 


Represents “Brewers News” 
Whiteman & Ferguson, San Francisco, 

have been coun to represent Brewers 

News, New York, on the Pacific Coast. 
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These Displays Triple Sales 


Goods Are Shown So That People Can Handle Them, and 
This Makes People Buy 


By A. H. Mohrhusen 


Sales Manager, Brush Division, Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


HE “mustn’t touch” idea has 

been relegated to a well de- 
served oblivion. Advertisers have 
learned that adult consumers can be 
trusted to handle and touch mer- 
chandise, and that they resent the 
attitude of distrust which prevailed 
heretofore. They have learned, 
from the highly successful experi- 
ence of the chain and syndicate 
stores, that people not only want 
to “look at ’em” but to “get at 
em. 

In the merchandising of paint 
and varnish brushes the use of 
counter displays has brought a new 
impetus to dealer sales. No one 
wants a paint brush just for itself, 
but paint cannot be poured on to 
a surface, nor can it be applied 
with a rag. In any painting the 


use of a brush is imperative. 

Last year we introduced very at- 
tractive and colorful cardboard dis- 
plays which dealers were glad to 
Previous 


place on their counters. 
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tests had shown that when iden- 
tical brushes were displayed in 
these vendors and also placed near- 
by on ordinary open tables, the 
vendors outsold the table displays 
by about three to one. This experi- 
ence was duplicated by dealers 
throughout the country, and it 
must be presumed that the em- 
ployment of color with illustrations 
of the brush in use supplied the 
additional motivating power. 

For this fall our cardboard ven- 
dors have graduated into much 
more elaborate displays which are 
built of wood in modernistic de- 
signs, lacquered with lithographed 
cardboard wings and banners to 
tell the selling story. In these new 
patented devices the brush handles 
protrude forward at an inviting 
angle, and for the consumer to pick 
one up is almost as natural as to 
grasp the extended hand of a 
friend. 

The next step was to associate 
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This display allows the handles of 


the brushes to protrude toward the 
customer almost like a hand inviting a hens: 
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in the consumer’s mind the thought 
of a brush purchase as a necessary 
adjunct to a paint purchase. To 
do this, colorful cardboard bands 
were furnished the trade so that 
when paint cans were displayed, a 
brush could be attached right to 
the can, and the natural thing for 
the consumer to do was to pur- 
chase both. The old retail ratio 
of two brush sales to every ten 
cans of paint has been considerably 
improved through the use of these 
attaching bands. 

To support the efforts of the re- 
tail salesmen, we have also pro- 
vided our dealers with a series of 
counter cards. One vividly por- 
trays the probable condition of 
that brush in the cellar which the 
prospective paint user fondly hopes 
can be resurrected for one more 
tour of duty. Another with actual 
chips shows an enamel finish pro- 
duced with a really good brush, 
and one where an inferior bristle- 
shedding tool has been employed. 

Because different sorts of paint 
products can best be applied with 
varying types of brushes, and be- 
cause perhaps a sizable proportion 
of fifty thousand retail. salespeo- 
ple might go wrong in making 


Colorful beni holding a enh | to » the can of paint help create a 
double purchase 








recommendations, we found that 
charts stating exactly what kind o/ 
brush to sell with each kind oi 
paint have been very helpful 
Other charts show clearly just how 
the customer should take care oi 
his purchase after his painting job 
has been completed. 

Window displays are naturally 
an important means of sales pro- 
motion, and these we usually tie in 
to some special merchandising fea- 
ture. This year’s campaign fea- 
tures a remarkable little patented 
paddle which performs many use- 
ful functions in addition to prop- 
erly holding a paint brush sus- 
pended in liquid when the brush is 
put away overnight. 

Behind these various display and 
merchandising activities we have 
found it pays to carry on an 
increasing educational campaign 
among the dealers’ clerks. At hun- 
dreds of meetings throughout the 
country a stiff film has been pre- 
sented to outline in an interesting 
manner the steps of quality manu- 
facturing and recommended mer- 
chandising technique. This is fol- 
lowed up with a sales course and 
educational letters which go to the 
homes of the dealers’ employees. 
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Six Months’ Score 
Newspaper Advertising 


In Los Angeles Morning Field 


Department Stores . . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 


RS rere Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Wearing Apparel. . . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Automotive ..... Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Sa Sas cs te % Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Agriculture... ... Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Amusements .... . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Churches—Lectures . . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
BOR, 6. 6 6 BR Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 


Building—Contractors . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Drugs—Toiletries . . . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Tobacco—Cigars . . . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 


Transportation . . . . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Real Estate...... Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Office Equipment . . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Financial ....... Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Educational ..... Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Foodstuffs—Markets . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Pe eS os Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Hardware—Heating . Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 
Hotels—Resorts . . . LosAngeles Times . FIRST! 
Machinery ...... Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 


Miscellaneous . . . . LosAngelesTimes . FIRST! 
Classified Advertising. Los Angeles Times . FIRST! 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 Gen- 
eral Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF 


WILLIAM O’BRIEN 


DIRECTOR 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH 


THE 
CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FRANK BRAUCHER, Vice President 


250 ParRK AVENUE New York 
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Sales for New Brands with 
Novel Packages 


Distiller Helps Dealers Maintain Prices 


OVW) ith the coming of repeal, 
manufacturers of distilled 
liquors were faced with a market 
of consumers which was almost 
without brand consciousness,” says 
Peter E. Siskind, secretary and 
treasurer, American Spirits, Inc. 

“The younger members of this 
market knew brand names either 
by hearsay or by contact with the 
highly questionable liquor of Pro- 
hibition days. 

“Therefore, although there were 
a number of grand old names that 
appeared upon the market imme- 
diately after repeal, there was still 
an excellent opportunity for new 
brands if the merchandise was 
good and was aggressively sold. 
We felt that one of the most 
significant possibilities for the 
maker of an unknown brand was 
found in the package. 

“Up until a few weeks ago, 
pretty generally, and today, more 
generally than a lot of distillers 
would like to admit, the average 
consumer -entered a liquor store 
with a more or less open mind. Of 
course, aggressive advertising had 


impressed upon a number of con- 
sumers the desirability of certain 
brands but in a number of cases 
the manufacturers, wholesalers and 
dealers made the mistake of using 
some of the better brands as price 
footballs. 

“The average consumer enter- 
ing a liquor store has before him 
an array of bottles. Even today, 
although he may think himself 
wedded to a certain brand of gin 
ot whiskey he still is in an experi- 
mental mood. If he sees something 
that looks to him just as good as 
what he has had it is possible to 
switch his preference momentarily, 
at least. 

“It was here, we felt, that the 
package would do its big job. For 
that reason we instituted a package 
program which will mean before 
we are through with it the invest- 
ment of many thousands of dollars. 
We are convinced that it is one of 
the best investments we can make. 

“Our aim is to make our pack- 
ages so unusual in appearance that 
they will stand out wherever 
shown, either on the shelf or in 
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. the window of the liquor. store. 
From the first we endeavored to 
make our packages as good as 
possible, but all the time we have 
been working on a program of im- 
proving them. 

“In putting into effect our pack- 
age program we have gone at the 
job from the ground up. We have 
been interested first in the shape 
of the bottle, next in its ornamen- 
tation, then in the label, then in 
the closure, and, finally, in the outer 
carton of paper-board or tin. We 
have tried to toss tradition over- 
board and look at each package 
not from the point of view of what 
has been done, but from that of 
what should be done to make the 
package strikingly individual in its 
field.” 

Two excellent examples of what 
American Spirits has done are the 
Park Avenue Gin bottle and the 
Chanteclair Apricot Liqueur pack- 
age shown in the illustration. 

The shape of the Park Avenue 
bottle is not unusual but blown 
into the surface is a bas-relief of 
a swanky couple in evening clothes. 
The label is a colorful metal one 
with a strip metal label above it 
carrying a slogan, “Tipped Around 
the World.” Topping off the bottle 
is the plastic closure, which will 
measure out a jiggerful of gin, 
and is in the form of a silk top 
hat. Finally, the bottle is packed 
in a striking carton which will get 
attention on any shelf. 

“Our idea,” says Mr. Siskind, 
“in creating a bottle of this type 
is not only to win attention in the 
stores but, also, to have a bottle 
which the average host or hostess 
will like to use in the home be- 
cause it looks different and is 


+ 


Appoints Youngstown Agency 

The Renner Brewing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the Burgess 
Company, Inc., Beaver Falls, Pa., have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Thompson Advertising Agency, 
Youngstown, which now has its offices 
at 12 W. Madison Avenue. 

eee 


Represents KFEQ 

Station KF Saint Joseph, Mo., has 
appointed the per- on Studios, 
Boston, as its representative in New 
England. 
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smart. There is nothing quite like 
the Park Avenue bottle on the 
market. Every time it is shown in 
a home it wins immediate atten- 
tion.” 

The Chanteclair package is un- 
usual not only for its shape, but 
also for the closure and the shape 
of the carton, with its pinched top. 
The closure is a white base with 
a red chanticleer on top, a strik- 
ing combination. 

“Through our packaging,” says 

Mr. Siskind, “we have endeavored 
to give the liquor dealers some- 
thing which will keep our mer- 
chandise out of the price football 
class. We suggest certain minimum 
prices and do all that we can to 
protect these. 
_ “The important factor, however, 
is what we can do in logical rea- 
soning with the dealer. We put 
the proposition up to him in this 
way: 

“We point out to him that in 
our unusual packages, he has ex- 
cellent merchandise, with an extra 
appeal. We tell him that if he does 
make a price item out of any one 
of our products he is cutting his 
profits without getting him any 
resultant benefits. 

“Why not,’ we ask him, ‘keep 
the prices up to such a level that 
they give you a decent profit and 
depend upon both the quality and 
the unusual containers to get sales ?’ 
This reasoning has worked soundly 
in almost every case.” 

Eventually the company’s pro- 
gram will run into the packaging 
of between fifty and seventy-five 
different items. In each case the 
company is proceeding slowly to 
make sure that the design is right 
before it is put on the market. 


—_ 


Advanced by Walker Engraving 


_ Richard R. Enewies bes bese elected 
vice-president o aving 
Corporation, New York. John P. Dunne, 
of the same organization, has been ap- 
goatee sales manager to succeed the late 

ugene A. Smyth. 

. . . 
Join Detroit Agency 

Arthur Scheifle and Willis Kinner 
have joined Lamont Smith, Inc., Detroit 
advertising cy. Mr. Scheifle for- 
merly was advertising manager of the 
Detroit Motor News. 
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HE consistent business improvement and the steady 
growth of sales in the Greater Louisville Market dur- 

ing the past year have attracted the comment of business 
leaders and market students throughout the country. Dis- 
tributors and manufacturers realize that, in this market 
that can absorb 4,440 electric refrigerators, thirteen and 
one-half million pounds of soap and $453,400.00 worth of 
dog food (according to the Major 
Market Newspapers’ Sales Poten- 
tial Survey), they can find a ready 
outlet for their product . . . and they 
further realize that they can get 
this distribution at a minimum ad- 
vertising cost since this market can 
be effectively reached and sold at 
a single low cost thru— ee ee Se 
Times is felt throughout a vast 

territory, Kentuckiana, which 

includes practically all of Ken- 


tucky and a large portion of 
Southern Indiana, 


Che Convrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMEs. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.— Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
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MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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“| have a dance of my own right here. You 
must think | have nothing to do but pick 
=~ = papers like The Journal of Portland, Ore.” 


There’s no Space-Buyers’ Day The RULE of THREE— 
scheduled at the Century of conemanen taaneneme 
Progress. There could be—we The daily Journal has the 


believe—if every market largest dailycirculation inthe 
N ry had : Pacific Northwest. The only 
newspaper with the outstanding 4 daily in this territory with 
leadership of The Journal. But over 100,000 circulation—it 

. has31% more city circulation 
the century hasn’t progressed than any otherPortland daily. 
that far! Inallthe nation there |] apvertisine Leapersnir 
are only five other newspapers, oe ay eee ee * 
: id! retail linage, general linage, 
in cities of 300,000 or over, that total paid linage. 


gladden the space-buyer’s day . LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
: . The daily Journal has the low- 

by registering 100 per cent on otlitien ede al therdaly 

the Rus of Three. in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE J oO U b \ A L Pen Sie 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTionaL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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On Turning Down Orders 


How Leading Manufacturers Deal with Touchy Credit Problem 
without Offense to Customer 


Bancrort-WHITNEY Co. 
San FRANcIsco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For the last year and a half I have 
been an ardent reader of PrinTERS’ 
Ink. During that time you have had 
a large number of sales and col- 
lection letters. However, I do not 
remember having seen any letter 
dealing with this problem: A letter 
to a prospective customer turning 
down his order on a terms basis 
because of credit. 


Foster H. Tart, 
Advertising Manager. 


VEN in times like these, “this 

question of turning down or- 
ders” is not an unusual one in 
credit work. Or maybe we should 
say im spite of times like these. 

For while there is a disposition 
on the part of some companies 
to welcome orders with rejoicing, 
there is still a sober majority which 
happily realizes that orders are of 
two kinds—those that are filled at 
a profit and those that entail a loss. 
Consequently the function of the 
credit man is of particular im- 
portance in safeguarding business 
from the rocky shoals of poor- 
paying accounts. 

The problem introduced by Mr. 
Taft is not simply one of turning 
down orders. It really goes back 
a step. Orders are turned down 
only after they are definitely proved 
to be risky or unprofitable. To ob- 
tain the proof is the chief difficulty. 
Every manufacturer, of course, has 
at his disposal various agencies and 
sources through which to obtain 
credit ratings. If the information 
gleaned from these channels is un- 
satisfactory the manufacturer can 
simply reject the business. 

The more progressive companies, 
though, do not adopt such a sum- 
mary procedure. After all, even 
poorly rated firms pay some of 
their suppliers punctually. Besides 
many a small dealer, properly nur- 


tured, will develop in time into a 
prompt-paying account and a live 
outlet for a manufacturer’s goods. 
It is well, therefore, for the pro- 
ducer to handle each situation cau- 
tiously. 

It is generally conceded that 
every case must be handled individ- 
ually. Form letters are taboo in 
this sort of work. As Wm. E. 
Fierman, collection manager, Car- 
penter-Morton Company, says: 

“The type of letter we write is 
influenced by circumstances—such 
as whether or not the prospective 
customer enjoys any rating or a 
poor rating, whether or not we 
have had dealings with him before 
and whether or not we are reject- 
ing the order because he already 
owes as much or more than he 
should.” 

Circumstances may often require 
that a company withhold shipment 
of an order till a special form is 
filled in. Such letters are usually 
brief and straightforward. Here is 
one used by the Universal Gypsum 
& Lime Co., of Chicago: 
GENTLEMEN: 


It is a most unpleasant duty to 
write you that we cannot ship your 
recent order until you supply addi- 
tional information for the use of our 
Credit Department. 

I am sure that you will not mis- 
interpret this request, because as 
good business people you would 
also satisfy yourself before extend- 
ing credit to a new customer. 

According to all reports your com- 
pany is well managed by capable 
personnel. However, we would like 
to know more of the current condi- 
tion of your assets and liabilities. 

Therefore, if you will kindly fill 
in the attached form and return it 
promptly it will aid our Credit De- 
partment in extending you the line 
of credit you undoubtedly deserve. 

_ Another practice is to exact par- 
tial payment in advance. Here, of 
course, dealers are written on the 
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basis of the information which has 
been brought out in the routine 
credit investigation. 

“As a rule,” says A. D. Welty, 
assistant treasurer, Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. of America, Inc., Jean- 
nette, Pa., “after thanking the pros- 
pect for his order, we refer to the 
fact that we have discovered in the 
course of our investigation that he 
has been finding it impossible to 
meet trade obligations at maturity, 
probably through circumstances be- 
yond his control. 

“We assure him that we do not 
consider this a reflection on his 
honesty of intent, but explain that 
the existence of such a condition 
makes it necessary for us to ask 
his permission to ship C.O.D. or 
that he favor us with a check in 
advance to cover the order, enclos- 
ing a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope for his convenience in re- 

lying. 

“If the order is a sizable one and 
the credit file indicates particularly 
unfavorable circumstances, it is our 
practice to ask for an advance de- 
posit (usually 20 per cent or 25 per 
cent on C.O.D. shipments) to protect 
us on transportation charges ; how- 
ever, our policy in this respect is 
largely determined by the size of 
the order and the circumstances 
brought out in the credit file as to 
apparent reliability, et cetera.” 

Sometimes an order is for imme- 
diate delivery and must be handled 
with greater dispatch than is per- 
mitted by a letter. In such cases, 
says T. E. O’Connor, treasurer of 
the Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
Chicago, “we either telephone or 
telegraph the dealer, or have the 
salesman transmit our decision— 
all depending upon what circum- 
stances might apply. 

“In practically every case the 
sales department co-operates with 
us by notifying us in advance of 
the possibility of selling a particu- 
lar dealer—in which instance we 
are prepared to name the terms be- 
fore an order is received, and the 
salesman knows whether or not we 
can accept it under open terms. If 

not, he diplomatically arranges for 
sight-draft terms if we have noth- 
ing better to-offer.” 

Where time permits, this com- 
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pany solicits credit information di- 
rect and occasionally attempts to 
secure permission to ship the first 
order under sight-draft terms. Here 
is an actual letter, with names dis- 
guised, of course, that was used 
within the last fortnight: 


GENTLEMEN: 


It was a genuine pleasure to re- 

ceive your order today for a car of 

to be shipped July 16. We 

are particularly appreciative of this 

business, because it offers our first 

opportunity to prove to you the high 
quality of our products. 

The fact that we have not received 
orders from you heretofore now 
causes us a little embarrassment. It 
means that our file of information 
upon which we are required to de- 
pend is extremely limited. 

When making shipment on open 
account, we feel that, in a certain 
sense, we have become partners with 
you in business. It is much the same 
expression of confidence as is evi- 
denced by your local banker when 
he makes you an unsecured loan. 
Just as you would not hesitate to tell 
him something about your affairs, 
we feel sure you will likewise take 
us into your confidence. 

Like many manufacturers, we pre- 
fer to go direct to those with whom 
we deal for this sort of information 
rather than depend upon outside 
sources. It has been our experience 
that direct solicitation is more ac- 
ceptable to the dealer and generally 
is far more dependable. 

With this thought in mind, we are 
attaching the usual form, which, in 
a measure, substitutes for the more 
personal contact, such as you natur- 
ally maintain with your local. bank. 
If you will fill in this form and let 
us have the names of a few firms 
from whom you buy regularly, we 
shall be very glad, indeed, to take 
up with you the subject of terms. 

Since we are limited as to time, 
(shipment being scheduled for July 
16), may we suggest that you permit 
us to forward your first order with 
draft attached, thereby avoiding any 
possibility of delay, and incidentally, 
insuring to you the cash discount 
saving of 10¢ per barrel, A wite 
at our expense, naming the 


bank 
through which our ‘ion should be 
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drawn, is all that is necessary. 

Please be assured that in this re- 
quest we are in no wise questioning 
your ability to discharge any obliga- 
tion that might be incurred as an 
open account, but having so little 
information at hand, we are required 
to depend upon a financial statement 
and references for a working knowl- 
edge of your affairs in the absence 
of a more intimate acquaintance, 
which we would certainly welcome. 

Whatever is submitted will be 
held strictly for our own use and it 
will help to increase our capacity to 
serve you. Pending the receipt of 
your reply by letter, we look forward 
to a wire (collect) naming the bank 
through which we should clear our 
draft for the car to be shipped next 
Monday. 


Few companies treat poor credit 
risks with such consideration as the 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. This 
organization looks upon each dealer 
as a potential source of profit. A 
retailer’s bid for credit is not flatly 
rejected. Rather the dealer is 
shown in intimate detail just how 
he can put his business on a 
sounder basis. In doing this, of 
course, the Brown company draws 
upon its wide experience with all 
sorts of shoe dealers and acts in the 
capacity of a merchandising coun- 
sel. This is not altruism, but just 
good business. The company knows 
that in helping the dealer put his 
house in order it stands in a better 
position. to benefit by his prosperity. 

E. L. Boneau, credit manager of 
the company, in outlining the 
treatment of such situations, says: 

“We will assume we have before 
us at this time, a substantial order 
from a merchant whom we have 
never sold before. The customary 
credit investigation is made, and 
the reports are now at hand. The 
financial statement, let us say, 
shows an inventory of $10,000 with 
a nominal cash balance and no 
other assets except fixtures, and 
with debts of $5,000. This usually 
is about all of the information the 
average financial statement contains. 

“Under ordinary circumstances, 
with arratio of two to’one in quick 
assets, this might be considered a 
desirable credit, particularly in that 
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the subject had been in business for 
many years, with a clear record, 
and, until recently, had paid his 
bills wth reasonable promptness at 
maturity. 

“On further inquiry, however, it 
is learned that his retail sales are 
running at the rate of about $30,000 
a year, with an expense of opera- 
tion of approximately $7,500 an- 
nually. The average terms on which 
purchases are made are sixty days, 
so we find with $30,000 of annual 
sales and $7,500 of operating ex- 
pense, he has available with which 
to meet his obligations $22,500 each 
year, or, on a basis of sixty-day 
terms, approximately $3,750 every 
sixty days, whereas you will note 
the indebtedness is shown at $5,000, 
showing surplus debts for mer- 
chandise of $1,250 or one-third 
more than his retail sales, less ex- 
penses will keep active on sixty- 
day terms. Hence, we find that he 
is on an average thirty days slow 
in meeting his payments. 

“On the other hand, assuming the 
average mark-up is 33% per cent, 
then the cost of sales is $20,000. 
We know from past experience 
that retail shoe stocks—that is, 
family shoe stocks, should turn at 
least three times a year at cost to 
represent cost value, so we say any- 
thing above one-third of cost of 
sales, or $6,666 in the inventory is 
subject to liberal depreciation. As 
a result, we can look upon the in- 
ventory as representing a value of 
only $6,666, plus any salvage that 
may be obtained from the sale of 
obsolete merchandise; which ordi- 
narily would be small. With a 
$5,000 debt against such valuation, 
it is readily determined the risk 
which, on the basis of cold fig- 
ures, appears satisfactory, has de- 
preciated substantially, and would 
hardly prove satisfactory. 

“In declining such business, we 
would outline our view of the sit- 
uation very much in the manner in 
which I have outlined it here, urge 
the’ merchant to convert his surplus 
stock into cash’ as quickly as pos- 
sible, and from the proceeds, reduce 
his indebtedness to an amount that 
will make it possible for him to 
keep his bills paid within the terms 
on which he buys; then to install a 
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merchandising program and budg- 
etary control to keep the inventory 
at all times in proper balance with 
sales. We would offer him our 
assistance to bring about that re- 
sult, and assure him of a sufficient 
line of credit to maintain his oper- 
ations when and if the necessary 
corrections had been made. 

“In dealing with the situation, we 
would view the business rather 
from its future possibilities than 
from its past operations, or its 


U. S. On 


AMERICANS are going places. 
The American Express Com- 
pany, which not only hauls your 
trunk, but also puts on its spec- 
tacles and indites a figure-filled 
piece of work entitled the Monthly 
Survey of World Travel Tenden- 
cies, reports that the initial up- 
swing in travel that made itself so 
spectacularly manifest in the first 
week in June has lengthened and 
strengthened. 

Increasing numbers of persons 
are spending money—even spending 
it for fun. 

Out of New York harbor last 
week, east-bound liners carried pas- 
sengers to the number of 7,216—a 
record week’s sailings, the heaviest 
in three years. 

Meanwhile, too, the lure of low 
exchange drew an influx of tourist 
trafic from Europe—22 per cent 
higher than the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 


+ 


Death of A. A. Tanyane 


_ Albert A. Tanyane, general advertis- 
ing manager of the kwood Trade 
Journal Company, Inc., New York, pub- 
lisher of The Paper Trade Journal and 
“‘Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 
and Allied Trades,” died last week at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He entered the 

ublishing business soon after leavin 

ale in 1895. He joined the Lockwoo 
company in 1909. 
Sd 7” . 


L. H. Peard, Jr., with WBAL 


Leslie H. Peard, Jr., formerly with 
the advertising department of McCormick 
& Company, altimore, has joined Sta- 
tion BAL, Baltimore, as promotion 
and merchandising manager. 
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present financial condition, and 
keep constantly before us the pos- 
sibility of converting the store to a 
future source of outlet of consider- 
able proportions.” 

In conclusion it might be pointed 
out (somewhat superfluously per- 
haps) that nothing must be said in 
“turndown” letters to alienate the 
dealer. While the company’s terms 
must be firm and clear, the road 
must always be left open for future 
dealings. 


+ 


the Move 


More heavily laden, also, are the 
railroads. Twelve lines report gains 
of 10 to 20 per cent, five lines gains 
of 20 to 25 per cent, and one— 
feeding popular resort sections—37 
per cent. 

Other travel meters are the gate- 
ways of the national parks. This 
year’s average increase is 50 per 
cent; and the highest—Glacier’s— 
topped last year’s volume by 100 
per cent. 

More ships and more passengers 
are going abroad—to Russia, to the 
Baltic, to the Mediterranean, to the 
Caribbean, to South America, to 
Mexico, to Alaska, to the Far East. 

Many of the travelers are vaca- 
tionists; and, although many of 
them still restrict themselves to 
thrift-rate accommodations, an in- 
creasing number demand, and are 
willing and able to pay for, first- 
class surroundings, first-class ser- 
vice, and the best of everything. 


+ 


Gets Byllesby Sales Post 


Kenneth Williams has been appointed 
manager of sales for the department of 
engineering and construction of the 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation, Chicago, The engineering 
department is expanding its activities to 
include general engineering practice for 
independent clients. Mr. illiams was 
formerly with the Edge Moor Iron Com- 
pany at Chicago. 

. * . 


New Account to Hutchins 


R. J. Strasenburgh Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., pharmaceutical chemists, 
has appointed the Hutchins Advertising 
Company, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising. 
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Over 100,000 People Attended the 
W. R. Hearst OutJpoard Regatta 


a ee bas 





A striking testimonial 
to the effectiveness of 
the tremendous reader 
interest enjoyed by 
The Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph! 


Crowds unprecedented in local history thronged both banks 
of the Allegheny River during this two-day event... 
Over 100,000 persons (police estimate) lined the shores 
of the river and filled every available foot of space to 
witness the races . . . Automobile traffic was jammed over 
three miles in length. 
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LIVE POWER 





Animals and Standard Oil 


Story of a Dramatic Copy Theme, Born in the Laboratory, 
That Helps Indiana Company Sell 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


ORCAS, takins, prong horn an- 
telopes, a kangaroo eighteen 
feet tall, a she-tiger named Pretty 
—these and many other represen- 
tatives of the animal kingdom 
have invaded the Middle-West 
during the last several months at 
the instance of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). Appearing on 
the printed page, over radio waves, 
in sculptured papier maché and 
yes, in the flesh, their mission is 
to interpret the energy characteris- 
tics of Red Crown Superfuel gaso- 
line. 

They have handled the assign- 
ment, on the authority of A. N. 
Steele, advertising manager, in 
competent style. 

Embodied in the copy theme 
which the? various menagerie deni- 
zens go to make up are two ele- 
ments which, in Mr. Steele’s opin- 
ion, are responsible for the success 
of the campaign. One is that it 
gets across an essentially technical 
selling story—and a sound one— 
if simple, quickly understandable 
terms. The second is that it car- 
ries a plus value in the form of 
legitimate news interest. 

“We feel very strongly that an 
advertising theme gains importantly 





in effectiveness when it contains 
sufficient inherent interest and 
imaginative appeal to get itself 
talked about—and perhaps written 
about,” says Mr. Steele in ampli- 
fication of the latter point. “What- 
ever results it may produce on 
that score, however, are strictly a 
matter of its own merit. We don't 
believe in begging for publicity, in 
fact it has always been our policy 
to lean backward in the other di- 
rection.” 

The two above-mentioned items 
comprised the set of specifications 
to fulfil which, early last fall, 
Mr. Steele and his associates set 
out in search of a vivid copy theme 
that would get away from the well- 
worn talk about speed, price and 
such. As the first step it was de- 
cided to re-examine the product 
situation. And, interestingly enough, 
it was the words of a laboratory 
scientist that first pointed to the 
animal trail. 

“Well, sir,” said in effect this 
custodian of the test.tubes (who 
chances to be aware that there are 
human beings in.the world),. “we 
are’ putting out a gasoline these 
days in which slower, heavier parts 
are converted into keener, faster 
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fractions. As a result it quickly re- 
leases energy and affords a sup- 
ple and responsive reserve power. 

“Maybe you’d understand it bet- 
ter if I put it this way. Take an 
antelope, for instance. Something 
happens that scares it. And off it 
shoots at a tremendous speed, us- 
ing energy it has in reserve for 
such-emergencies. That’s the kind 
of ability we’re getting into gaso- 
line today.” 

Thus came the spark of the idea 
which led to the current campaign. 
“Live Power” was selected as the 
key term with which to designate 
the reserve energy quality and the 
animal kingdom was mustered into 
action to illustrate by means of 
dramatic analogies what the new 
refinery development means in 
terms of motor car performance. 
Exhaustive study was made in nat- 
ural history archives of animals 
which do unusual things from a 
speed standpoint and an artist was 
commissioned .to render au- 
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product that is bought often, in 
all probability three times a week 
by the average motorist. And brief 
as the intervening times are, the 
customer is exposed to many com- 
peting advertising urges in that 
time. So we endeavor to keep with 
him by confronting him, in the 
larger cities at least, with three 
messages a week.” 

Color has also played an im- 
portant part in the newspaper ad- 
vertising phase of this program. 
Says Mr. Steele: “One of the 
advantages of the animal theme is 
that the subject matter lends itself 
naturally to the use of color. I 
think that an important axiom in 
the use of color advertising is that 
the advertiser should not strain to 
get a reason for using it. In other 
words, its usefulness is not as a 
mere matter of decoration or 
splurge, but rather as a natural 
element of the advertisement’s il- 
lustrative material. On this count 








thentic pictures of the vari- a smooth, rhythmic 


ous speed stars. 

This material was incor- 
porated into a newspaper 
advertising series, which, 
on April 9, began in some 
1,600 newspapers in the 
company’s territory. Teaser 
radio announcements in 
which animal sound ef- 
fects were ingeniously 
worked into brief conver- 
sational dramas, were sent 
out over sixty-eight sta- 
tions, with additional 
broadcasts after the start 
of the campaign. Posters 
featuring animal carica- 
tures were used in ninety- 
three cities. And point-of- 
sale material, including 
display banners, signs and 


badges appeared at the re- | Live Power in motordom! 
tail outlets on the appointed ert ATID 
day. SSSt See 


Since that date advertis- 
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basis. “Insofar as we can 
we are trying to key the 
frequency of our advertis- 
ing to the frequerity Gf'the *f 
consumer’spurchase,” Mr. 
Steele notes. “Gasoline is a 
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.. | don’t have to beat 
my Rugs Outdoors!” 





he old-fashioned method of peppering 
e air with dust while beating rugs on the 
ne is not in use by the younger housewife. 
e keeps her rugs spic and span with her 
cuum,* because it’s quicker, better, and a 
al economy. She buys Tower Magazines 
br much the same reasons. The quicker edi- 
brial tempo. The better editorial content 
patributed by today’s foremost writers. 
the economy of quantity as well as quality. 
ptember’s SERENADE, representative of 
e lavish content in HOME, MYSTERY, 
OWER RADIO, NEW MOVIE, has eight 
ories, one serial installment, one book- 
ngth novel; with fourteen articles and 
ome service features—enough for a month 
f reading. If you are selling electric vacu- 
s or refrigerators, electric washing ma- 
ines or irons, tell your story to Tower’s 
punger housewife reader! 
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the ‘Live Power’ theme registers 
especially well and we are using 
color wherever possible.” 

To capitalize further upon the 
dramatic possibilities inherent in 
the animal theme and stimulate 
conversation, both personal and 
printed, about it, the plan was 
conceived of staging a series of 
“Live Power” parades. This was 
an outgrowth of an experience 
Mr. Steele had while visiting in 
Detroit last fall. The Detroit divi- 
sion sales staff had gotten up an 
impromptu Standard Oil parade 
featuring a motorized replica of a 
company service station. It at- 
tracted so much favorable public 
attention and made such a hit with 
the dealer and sales organizations 
that the parade idea was cata- 
logued as something worthy of ex- 
ploration and development. An 
animal advertising theme was of 
course a perfect opportunity for 
such a project, and when Mr. 
Steele and Paul Holder developed 
the animal theme they also de- 
veloped the plan for parades. 


Animals Made of 
Papier-Maché 


After numerous possibilities had 
been investigated, a troupe of 
papier-maché animals, mounted on 
automobile chassis, was found to 
be the most practicable and attrac- 
tive subject matter for a parade. 
The figures are reproductions of 
various members of the animal 
kingdom, each enlarged to a height 
of some eighteen feet. They are 
sculptured in a mood of drollery 
and are equipped with mechanisms 
which cause whimsical movements, 
such as rolling of the eyes, spin- 
ning of the tail and wagging of 
the tongue. Prominently displayed 
on all sides of each float is the 
keynote slogan, “I Got Live 
Power.” 

The motorized beasts are now 
touring the company’s territory in 
three units, each unit consisting of 
fifteen floats, of which three are 
wired for sound to furnish carni- 
val music for the occasion. In key 
cities the three units combine for 
a parade of especially impressive 
size. Experience with this project 
has demonstrated that people do 
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indeed love a parade. At a recent 
date, when the units had covered 
less than one-third of their sched- 
uled routes, it was estimated that 
approximately 2,000,000 people had 
viewed the parades. In Wichita, 
Kans., for example, a city of, less 
than 100,000 population, local news- 
papers estimated that 65,000 peo- 
ple witnessed the parade there. In- 
cidentally, the press in the various 
cities has tendered the parades a 
tremendous amount of editorial at- 
tention on a wholly spontaneous 
basis. Retail sales have increased 
in almost every city where the 
animals have “performed.” 

The parades have also been in- 
strumental in stimulating advertis- 
ing by local merchants which ties 
up with “Live Power.” Company 
representatives traveling ahead of 
the units ‘call on local newspapers 
with a plan for a special advertis- 
ing feature tying in with a parade. 
This is offered purely as an op- 
portunity for the newspaper to get 
some extra linage, and has been 
accepted in many cities with many 
resulting full page and double 
truck advertisements which prom- 
inently feature the parade. Stand- 
ard Oil furnishes mats of animals 
for the advertisements and also ar- 
ranges for the parade to stop in 
front of the establishment of each 
co-operating merchant at which 
time a few complimentary words 
are delivered over the loud speaker 
from one of the floats. The pub- 
lication space is paid for by. the 
stores. 


Special Exhibit 
at Chicago Fair 


Perhaps the most spectacular of 
the many ramifications of the 
“Live Power” theme that have 
been developed is the Standard Oil 
exhibit at the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago. This, as 
described earlier in these pages, 
consists of flesh and blood per- 
formances of thirty-odd lions and 
tigers under the whip of trainer 
Allen King and an elephant act 
staged free of charge in a large 
open air arena. 

Beginning with the second week 
of July the presentation of the 
“Live Power” theme has assumed 
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two new directions, both involving 
newspaper campaigns. 

One of these features a humor- 
ous interpretation of the subject 
through the medium of a series of 
breezy jingles illustrated by ani- 
mal cartoons. These are run at 
frequent intervals in two column 
by 4% inch space. A typical piece 
of copy in the series, headed “How 
Mr. Ostrich Got Live Power” and 
depicting said bird kicking up its 
heels in the vicinity of a Red 
Crown pump, reads: 


This ostrich, we can hear you say, 
Must have swallowed something 


gay 
To look, and act, and get this 
way— 
A bird that mostly hides his head, 
To strut with such an air, instead! 
You’re right! It’s trve Power— 
nothing but 
That gives him so much stride per 
strut. 


a 


Silk Guild Plans Campaign 
The International Silk Guild, Inc., 
New York, as a feature of its fall pro- 
gram, will sponsor The Silk Parade, a 
store promotion to be conducted by lead- 
ing stores throughout the country from 
September 17 to September 23. Back 
of this promotion will be advertising 
under the name of the Guild which will 
appear in more than thirty business 
papers and a campaign in magazines 
using dominating space up to double 
pages. 
7 = - 
Don Switzer with Todd 
Don Switzer, who was advertising 
manager of the Third National Bank, 
Dayton, Ohio, prior to being made a 
trust officer, has resigned to join the 
Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y. Fol- 
lowing six months at the Todd factory, 
he will return to Dayton as manager of 
the Todd office at that city. 
e @ ee 
Frigidaire Promotes Lawson 
Charles T. Lawson, department store 
division manager of the Frigidaire 
Corporation, Dayton, has been promoted 
to manage the newly formed household 
sales division. He fills a post vacant 
since the promotion of Frank R. Pierce 
to sales managership of ‘the company. 
a . >” 


Death of W. B. Whidden 

William B. Whidden, sales manager 
of the yarn department of the Celanese 
Corperation, .died+ at’ Far Rockaway, 
N. Y.,..of. injuries received when he 
slipped from a rae board. He was 
thirty-seven years old, 
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And if you like his style and cut, 

Remember, you can get it, pal— 

RED — gives more miles per 
gal. 


The second new campaign di- 
rects an individualized appeal to 
owners of various makes of cars. 
Each advertisement is illustrated 
with an action photograph of a 
new model of a certain type of au- 
tomobile. Copy, mentioning the 
make by name, raises the question 
whether the owner is getting the 
benefit of all the performance the 
manufacturer has built into that 
car and suggests Red Crown Sup- 
erfuel as the means of obtaining 
that objective. Another block of 
copy features a general message 
for all car owners, emphasizing the 
economy of “more Live Power per 
gallon.” A phantom imprint of a 
speeding animal appears above the 
picture of the car to furnish the 
tie-in with the animal theme. 


+ 


Gets Nail Polish Account 


The Fort Orange Chemical Company, 
Albany, N. Y., has appointed Cowan 
& Dengler, Inc., to handle the adver- 
tising of its nail polish lines, F-O and 
Chic, each of which will be advertised 
a poe Humorous copy will be 
u on F-O while prestige copy will 
carry the more expensive Chic line. 
Both are sold in syndicate stores. Group 
publications sold in the chains will be 
used. 

. . . 


Heads Gar Wood Division 


Frank H. Dawe, for many years 
sales manager of the Wood Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Company, Detroit, has 
been appointed head of the new air 
conditioning division created by the 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., also of De- 
troit. 
eee 


Changes Name 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, have changed the name of their 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Audiola 
Radio Company, to Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Appliances, Inc. S. T. Kiddoo, of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, has been 
elected president of the subsidiary. 

eee 


Joins WDAY ' 
Hugh M. Aspinwall, who has ap- 
pea on ‘and directs numerous farm 


on WLS, Chicago, and 
WrMy, Milwaukee has. been added. to 
the staff of WDAY, Fargo, N, Dak., 
as production director. 





350 Druggists Unite to Fight 
Price-Cutting 


Baltimore Dealers Push Advertised Brands 


OR some time, Baltimore, Md., 

druggists have been co-operating 
in an effort to curtail senseless and 
destructive price-cutting on stand- 
ard products. The climax of sev- 
eral months’ work came on June 25 
when over 350 druggists, including 
chains, took part in a city-wide 
concentration on the products of 
two manufacturers, the Bristol- 
Myers Company and the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company. 

Each of the druggists gave a 
full display window to the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturers and 
distributed 300 circulars devoted 
exclusively to these products. Each 
druggist had his name, address and 
phone number printed on the circu- 
lars that were distributed by him. 
Each druggist had _ attractive 
counter displays of these products 
inside his store. 

During the entire period of the 
campaign the following message 
was broadcast from a Baltimore 
radio station, over whose channel 
both these manufacturers adver- 
tise: 

“Don’t forget to take plenty of 
your favorite summer toiletries 
when you go on your vacation. 
Your druggist has them all, Ipana 
Tooth Paste, Gillette Blue Blades, 
Vitalis Hair Tonic, and thousands 
of others; all at economy prices. 
Don’t delay, shop tomorrow!” 

A display service installed win- 
dows and in quite a few cases the 
counter displays as well. Only a 
few of the products were featured 
in the windows. It was thought 
better to do this than to try to 
crowd all of them in the same 
space, and the result was a most 
attractive and well-balanced win- 
dow. Although only four prod- 
ucts were actually shown, there 
was a large cardboard sign in the 
center of each display which 
quoted all the products at their 
stabilized prices. On the windows 
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there were two paper strips an- 
nouncing “Vacation Specials.” 
Each of the products also carried 
tickets on which were marked the 
stabilized prices, 

The circular was printed in blue 
on pale green stock, to tie-in with 
the windows which had green 
crepe-paper backgrounds. All of 
the products of the two manufac- 
turers were included on the circu- 
lars, showing actual photographs 
of the packages. The stabilized 
prices were featured. 

The druggists in Baltimore re- 
port that the concentration itself 
produced tangible results and also 
built good-will between competi- 
tors by the very fact that they 
were all co-operating toward the 
same goal. Other manufacturers 
have since offered their products 
for similar campaigns. 


Hold Meetings Every 
Six Weeks 

This effort was the result of the 
formation of the Baltimore Drug 
and Cosmetic Stabilization Com- 
mittee, consisting of about forty 
druggists. They hold meetings 
about every six weeks and discuss 
ways and means of improving the 
stabilization situation. At one of 
these, the “dramatization” idea was 
broached and a sub-committee of 
six men was appointed to handle 
the various details. , This sub- 
committee got in touch with Bris- 
tol-Myers and Gillette, as they had 
been instructed to do, and planned 
the concentration. They had a 
sample display window set up and 
approved and all the other plans 
were carefully checked and okeyed 
before the druggists were asked to 
co-operate. 

In the first letter asking for co- 
operation, the plan was outlined 
and a postcard for reply and prom- 
ise of co-operation was included. 
This letter explained that there 
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would be no cost to the drug store. 
The manufacturers took care of 
this. 

“Naturally,” the letter con- 
tinued, “It’s going to be difficult 
for the committee to establish a 
resale price that will be satisfac- 
tory to all stores. If your resale 
prices are higher than those quoted 
in the advertisement, may your 
committee be so bold as to sug- 
gest that for this particular time 
only, the products be sold at the 
prices mentioned, and after the con- 
centration, you can raise them to 
your regular selling prices. How- 
ever, if you desire to keep them at 
your present selling prices, circu- 
lars can be furnished with the price 
blank and price tickets will be sup- 
plied for window display identical 
to prices at which you sell the 
goods.” 

The committee expressed itself 
as being certain of the success of 
the plan and suggested that each 
dealer “place a rather liberal order 
with your source of supply. Should 
you be overstocked after the con- 
centration, the committee has ar- 
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ranged to take off your hands any 
overstock for full credit.” 

The city was divided into zones 
and each of the forty men on the 
committee was appointed in charge 
of a particular zone that was close 


to his own store. The captains 
were asked personally to contact 
all the druggists in their zones and 
to urge their co-operation. 

Several days later a follow-up 
was sent to all captains enclosing 
samples of the circulars to be 
shown to the druggists. 

On June 29 another follow-up 
was sent, in the form of a postcard. 
This urged druggists who were 
not participating in the campaign 
to do so. 

Shortly after July 7, when the 
campaign ended, the committee sent 
a letter to each one of the drug- 
gists telling him that over 350 had 
co-operated. Each one was asked 
to send a “frank and unbiased re- 
port” on the results. A postcard 
was included with spaces for the 
dealer to fill in, indicating how 
many days the window was in and 
what his sales were on the various 





Typical of the window display used by the Baltimore druggists in their 


anti-price-cutting co-operative effort 
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WORLD’S RECORD 


CERTIFIED DAILY NET SALE 
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The British 

DAILY HERALD 
sells a steadily increasing volume of 
goods to the great British market 
through its mighty national reader- 


ship-growing, prosperous, responsive. 


ARTHUR PHILLIPS, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, “DAILY HERALD,” 


67, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND. 
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products. He was also asked 
whether he would like to co-oper- 
ate in other events and what prod- 
ucts he would suggest be included. 

These reports reveal that the 
average time the display windows 
were in was thirteen days. The 
average increase in sales for this 
period of time was 28.2 per cent. 
And the average number of tubes 
of Ipana Tooth Paste sold during 
this period was twenty-four tubes, 
an approximate total of 8,424 sales. 


+ 
Plans Atlantic Coast Campaign 


The Universal Hygienic Corporation, 
The DeMott Cosmetics Company and the 
Latter Laboratories, New York, will 
start an advertising campaign through- 
out the entire Atlantic coastline, with 
newspapers, magazines and radio as 
mediums for the three accounts. 

Initial products to be advertised will 
be bath, shampoo and beauty mask 
products. It is expected that the cam- 
paign will become nation-wide. 

This advertising will be handled by 
Nathan Feist Advertising Agency, New 
York, of which John Phillips has 
become a partner. He will handle these 
accounts. 

e ° _ 


G. J. Towle Joins Agency 

George J. Towle has been appointed 
an account executive of Harman-McGin- 
nis, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., advertising 
agency. He was formerly with Children 
Outfitters, Inc., Minneapolis. Until its 
sale to General Foods in 1928, he was 
with the Log Cabin Products Company, 
of which his father, the late W. J. 
Towle was president. 

° e . 


Opens San Francisco Office 


W. F. Coleman, publishers’ represen- 
tative business with headquarters in 
Seattle, has opened offices in San Fran- 
cisco at 111 Sutter Street with Joseph 
Pearson, former Pacific Coast represen- 
tative for Criterion Advertising Com- 
pany, in charge. 

eo o - 


To Advertise Dental Product 


Oral Hygiene Products Corporation, 
New York, which is introducing a new 
dental product, Ginga-Seal, has placed 
its advertising account with Dorothy 
Noyes; New York. The campaign will 
start September 1, in five cities in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

e . * 


Heads Regal Shoe 


E. J. Bliss, Jr., has been appointed 
a of the Regal Shoe Company, 
ew York, succeeding E. J. Bliss, Sr., 
who becomes chairman of the board. 
Mr. Bliss, Jr., formerly was vice-pres- 
ident of the company. 
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The average number of Gillette 
Red and Black sets sold at 49 cents 
was eight each, an approximate 
total of 2,808 sets. 

Practically all the druggists co- 
operating stated that they were in 
favor of these concentrations and 
expressed a desire to hold them 
whenever the occasion warranted. 
They were perfectly satisfied to 
include the products of any manu- 
facturer who was stabilizing prices 
and who was trying to help them. 


+ 
David H. Greene Dies 


David H. Greene, long in charge of 
grates and production for the Frank 
resbrey Company, and later with The 
Whitney Press, New York, died recently 
at Irvington, N. J., aged seventy-five 
He had been mayor of Irvington for 
many years and was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the commission form of gov- 
ernment there. The Irvington Sinking 
Fund, of material aid to the community 
during the depression, was of his plan- 
ning and promotion. He founded the 
Irvington ge of Elks, and was its 
first Exalted Ruler. 
x 2.3 


Section B of 4 A’s Study Ready 


Section B of “Market and Newspaper 
Statistics,”” Volume III, has been re- 
leased by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. It deals with the 
twenty-two cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation for which A.B.C. audit reports were 
issued for periods endi December 
31, 1933. It is similar ag to Sec- 
tion A, issued a few weeks ago. Sections 
C and D, covering cities having audits 
for periods ending March 31, and June 
30, 1934, will be issued as soon as 
possible after audits are available. 

. * . 


Represent “Modern Medicine” 


Modern Medicine, Minneapolis, has 
appointed the following representatives: 
Alexander Rattray, San Francisco; Iver 

Lee, Los Angeles, and George Doyle, 
New York. Mr. Doyle will be assistant 
to Mr. Wolpert, Eastern representa- 
tive. 

> . 7. 


Appoint Bramstater-Hammond 

Medical advertising of the following 
companies has been placed with Bram- 
stater-Hammond, New York agency: 
E. C. Powers Company, Boston; Gum- 
Num Company, Newark, and 
R. W. Gardner, Orange, N. J 

eee 


With Strauss Stores 


Adolph Strauss, formerly advertising 
manager of the e Pep Boys, operat- 
ing a chain of stores in the East, is 
now with the I. M, Strauss Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, as vice-president. 
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This Juvenile Market 


Magazines, Point-of-Sale Material, Classrooms and 4-H Clubs 
as Child Appeal—Last of a Series of Articles 


By E. Evalyn Grumbine 


Advertising in Juvenile Maga- 
zines. There are two groups of 
magazines edited to appeal to boys 
and girls. The major group consists 
of twelve magazines with a total 
circulation of 1,600,000. Five are 
edited exclusively for boys, one ex- 
clusively for girls and the other six 
are edited to appeal to both boys 
and girls. 

The minor group consists of 
three religious magazines for chil- 
dren with a circulation. in excess of 
700,000 and they accept only pub- 
lisher, school and camp advertising. 

The major group of juveniles ac- 
cepts campaigns of all types suit- 
able for a magazine read by chil- 
dren and their parents. Advertisers 
range from the automobile manu- 
facturer who finds it profitable to 
sell the youth of America on the 
virtues of his cars to the producer 
of toys and games. 

Advertising based on a contest or 
club idea addressed to boys and 
girls in juvenile magazines has pro- 
duced excellent results. Most chil- 
dren are endowed with tremendous 
energy and the activity they expend 
on working out a contest or devel- 
oping club plans, makes the sales 
curve of any product which suc- 
ceeds in securing their interest rise 
rapidly. 

Change of copy in a juvenile 
magazine campaign, increased re- 
turns 500 per cent for the Junket 
Folks. Youngsters were intrigued 
by the offer of membership in the 
Jolly Junketeer Club and insisted 
on buying Junket so that they could 
join. More than 3,000 coupons were 
received from the first two adver- 
tisements and each coupon was ac- 
companied by a Junket box top. 


Point-of-Sale Merchandising. 
Dealer display material which is 
designed to appeal to boys and girls 
will materially increase sales. Chil- 
dren have an overpowering curi- 


osity, and respond quickly to the 
lure of finding out all about a 
product which is attractively dis- 
played ina store window. Most re- 
tailers today are anxious to secure 
the maximum in sales from their 
windows and a well-planned display 
piece is often the opening wedge to 
a new retail outlet. Window dis- 
play material designed to intrigue 
children is therefore not only a 
valuable sales tool at the point of 
purchase, but a valuable asset to 
the salesman who is also a mer- 
chandiser. 

In addition to window displays, 
manufacturers have created effec- 
tive counter cards with special of- 
fers to appeal to boys and girls, 
also ceiling hangers, posters and 
combination package and premium 
offers which dealers cash in on 
when properly used. 

In its new campaign on Rice 
Flakes, the Heinz Company has 
distributed colorful window dis- 
plays and posters to tie in with 
radio broadcasting and comic strip 
advertising. Colonel Roscoe Turner, 
famous speed flyer, invites boys 
and girls to join his Flying Corps 
and secure Bronze, Silver-Plated 
or Gold-Plated wings, the insignia 
of flying rank, by sending in the 
number “57” cut from a Heinz 
Rice Flakes package. 

The Cocomalt Company furnishes 
the dealer with attractive color 
posters which may be pasted on 
window, door or showcase, featur- 
ing Buck Rogers and his adven- 
tures in the 25th Century. Chil- 
dren can secure a book, helmet and 
rocket pistol with the purchase of 
Cocomalt. Here again the manu- 
facturer ties in with his radio 
broadcasting and effects a splendid 
merchandising tie-up at the point 
of sale. 


School Classroom. Of the 22,000,- 
000 children attending our public 
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are in the elementary grades from 
There are 382,250 
teachers required—an average of 
thirty-two pupils to each teacher. 
It is this group that makes the 
greatest use of educational supple- 


one to six. 


mentary material. 


The following 


table will give the approximate 
numbers of pupils and teachers in 


each grade: 


Number 
Pupils 
2,354,000 
2,002,000 
1,914,000 
2,024,000 
1,936,000 
2,002,000 


Number 
Teachers 
73,580 
62,560 
59,810 
63,250 
60,500 
62,560 


Here is a gold mine of sales that 
can never become exhausted be- 
cause each year nearly 2,500,000 
children enter the public schools 
for the first time. 





successful in securing distribution 
in schools: 


1—Advertising in teachers’ publica- 
tions. 

2—Sending letters to county super- 
intendents. 

3—Mailing direct to teachers in 
grades for which material is 
designed. 

4—Personal calls on superinten- 
dents, supervisors and prin- 
cipals. 


Lever Brothers have enlisted 
9,000,000 children in a cleanliness 
campaign through the distribution 
of Wash-Up Charts in the schools. 
Teachers award a star at the end of 
each week for a perfect record of 
washing hands, and the child is also 
given a star on the classroom 
Honor Roll chart. The charts were 
advertised in educational magazines 
and over 200,000 teachers sent in 
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for the Wash-Up Charts and for 
the free samples of Lifebuoy soap 
that were offered. 

It is well to remember that met- 
ropolitan schools as a rule do not 
permit the use of anything that 
contains the least suggestion of ad- 
vertising, so that mailings and 
interviews should be confined to 
schools outside of the metropolitan 
district. 

4-H Clubs. In 1926 there were 
565,000 members enrolled in the 
4-H clubs throughout the country. 
Today over 1,000,000 boys and girls 
on farms between the ages of ten 
and twenty wear the four-leaf 
clover with the “H” on each leaf, 
meaning four-square development 
of Head, Heart, Hand and Health. 
They are busy working out projects 
of many kinds encouraged by the 
National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work. 

Advertisers can reach them 
through State departments of agri- 
culture. There are 75,000 leaders, 
each of whom serves thirteen to 
fourteen boys and girls and he is 
responsible for the success of the 
group under his direction. The ob- 
ject of the club is to give these 
junior farmers an incentive to 
progress and to furnish instruction 
in almost every conceivable farm 
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and farm-home activity. Any adver- 
tising addressed to the cl must 
aid in teaching improved methods, 
new economy, good business princi- 
ples and how to get fun out of 
work. 

For several years Wilson and 
Company have sponsored two con- 
tests in livestock achievement. Three 
$300 scholarships are offered to ex- 
hibitors in the Junior Feeding con- 
test. Medals are offered county 
winners, watches to State cham- 
pions, a trip to the National Club 
Contest to the four sectional win- 
ners and three scholarships of $300, 
$200 and $100 to the first three of 
the latter. 

Prizes for skill in home canning 
are offered by Montgomery Ward 
& Company. The $400 scholar- 
ship which they offered in 1933 
was won by a Wisconsin girl whose 
record, certified by her county 
leader, showed that she had made 
seventy-two articles of home use 
or wear, baked 750 articles of food 
and canned 3,658 pints of food dur- 
ing her eight years’ enrolment in 
the 4-H club. 

Projects such as the following 
may be developed by manufactur- 
ers as the basis of a plan to in- 
terest farm boys and girls in his 
product: Junior feeding contest of 





n these Heinz dealer displays, Roscoe Turner, famous speed flyer, invites 
boys and girls to join his flying corps 
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Lever Brothers have enlisted 9,000,000 children in a cleanliness campaign 
through the distribution of these pieces to schools 


cattle; contest in raising potatoes, 
cotton, peanuts, corn, wheat, etc. ; 
canned goods, home improvement, 
livestock judging contest, poultry 
judging, etc. 

The advertiser must first secure 
the approval of the State club 
leader of the agricultural college 
of his own State. If his proposition 
fits in with the work, he will have 
no difficulty in securing the co- 
operation of clubs in other States. 


+ 


New Accounts with Keystone 
Advertising of the following compa- 
nies has placed with eystone 
Associates, Inc., Boston: The aples 
Company, Roxbury, Mass., damp-proof- 
ing engineers; ‘coopers International 
Union of North America, Boston, and 
the Charles J. Connick Studios, Boston, 
stained glass windows. 
* . a 


Joins Reliance Graphic 

Robert S. Buckbinder, previously ad- 
vertising manager of the Regal Oil 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J., has joined 
the staff of the Reliance Graphic Cor- 

ration, New York, direct-mail organ- 
zation, as plan man and head of its 
creative department. 


Results from Juvenile Campaigns. 
A large increase in sales has 
resulted from children’s response 
to advertising addressed to them 
through the various channels dis- 
cussed in this article. Success has 
been achieved through the use of 
one or more of the following 
methods—clubs, contests, premiums, 
package inserts, unique package de- 
signs, school ‘material, miniature 
models and booklets. 


— 


To Advertise Olive Oil 


The Filippo Berio Company, of Italy, 
packer and shipper of Filippo Berio 
olive oil, has appointed Bermingham, 
Castleman & Pierce, Inc., New York, 
as advertising counsel. Both Italian and 
American newspapers and posters will 
be used. American agent for Filippo 
Berio is the The Berolio Import Com- 
pany. 

eee 


Kelvinator Advances Markland 


H. E. Markland has been apoctaped 
domestic sales manager for t 

vinator Sales Corporation, Detroit. He 
has been with Kelvinator for more than 
eight years, as district manager, branch 
manager and special sales representative. 
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om home to office, to luncheon, to 
freation; to stores...wherever people 
, they go outdoors...on an average 
four trips or more a day. to the point of sale. 
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AMERICA’S 


OUTDOOR HABITS 


Multiply the Power of 
Outdoor Advertising 


THE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INDUSTRY 
SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


s 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 
National Sales Representatives for the Majority of the Industry 
One Park Avenue, New York + 165 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 












Outdoor Advertising catches the eyes 
of customers when they are on the 
move, on their way to buy, convenient 








* HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES + ST. LOUIS 
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Ward Upsets Mail-Order 
Catalog Tradition 


Fall Book Has Many Changes 


HAT mail-order catalog copy. 

is the closest thing there is, by 
rather a goodly margin, to adver- 
tising exactitude is a statement 
which requires little argument. 
Standing starkly alone and unbut- 
tressed by any other form of sell- 
ing stimulus, it has simply had to 
make good, for guessing under 
these circumstances is far too 
costly a luxury. Years before test 
campaigns and copy juries were 
seriously thought of, the mail- 
order houses were checking every 
line and comma of their copy with 
relentless scrutiny and they built 
up a sizable and detailed intelli- 
gence as to what would and what 
wouldn’t sell the merchandise. 

Yet with all this painstaking 
study, the perfect mail-order ad- 
vertisement—much less the perfect 
catalog—had never been achieved. 
As a current and concrete example 
of the fact that it is always possi- 
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of the new catalog (left) 





ble to make a very good thing bet- 
ter, we have the new fall and win- 
ter catalog of Montgomery Ward 
& Company, issued late last week. 
This volume embodies additions 
and eliminations which a scant four 
or five years ago would have 
caused a seasoned cataloger’s hair 
to stand on end. 

Not all of these innovations are 
completely new with this edition, 
to be sure. The point is, however, 
that in this new catalog the vari- 
ous new directions in which Ward 
has been working have reached a 
major state of development. 

The feature which automatically 
comes up for first consideration is 
a pretty startling one. There isn’t 
any picture on the cover of the 
new catalog! 

A simple dignity is the keynote 
of the new design. The dominating 
color is a rich- maroon. In the 
center, in orange, is imprinted the 
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Larger illustrations are being used. The bleed page on the left is from 


the latest catalog. On the right is a page from last fall and winter’s book 


attractive “M W” insignia which 
is characteristic of many of the 
new Ward merchandise labels. At 
the bottom of the page, in rela- 
tively small type, is the name 
“Montgomery Ward.” Down the 
right-hand margin of the page 
there is a strip about three inches 
wide of alternating orange and 
white stripes, each about three- 
eighths of an inch in height. This 
area, in addition to affording a 
decorative note, serves. a: functional 
purpose. Printed on the white 
stripes are the names. of the vari- 
ous Ward departments and each of 
these is keyed to one of a number 
of small dots printed on the page 
edges, so that the user by inserting 
his thumb at the dot corresponding 
to a department name may immedi- 
ately open the book to that section. 

Turning this cover we are con- 
fronted with another unusual state 
of affairs. Gone are the usual two 
or three opening pages of editorial 
blast regarding such matters as 
quality, great scope of the institu- 
tion, etc. Ward found that cus- 
tomers rarely read the stuff any- 
way and so the space that was 
formerly so occupied has been put 
to work selling merchandise. The 


book gets right down to business 
with an impressive .page on the 
company’s newly designed washing 
machine. 

Come next the women’s apparel 
pages and with them a brazen dis- 
regard for a former unforgivable 
sin of catalog illustration. These 
are bleed pages and in many cases 
the head or legs of an illustrative 
figure are cut off at the edge of 
the page. It was unheard of in 
the old days to show any less than 
the entire figure of a model. The 
company feels; that, after all, the 
merchandise is the important thing 
and the cut-offs make it possible 
to illustrate the product in larger 
size and therefore to greater prac- 
tical selling advantage. 

Larger illustrations are a char- 
acteristic noticeable throughout the 
catalog. This is partly due to the 
considerable use of bleed es— 
over 40 per cent of the 656 total 
page content takes advantage of 
this feature. It is also due to a 
premeditated policy of devoting 
more space to individual items, 
which in turn is responsible along 
with expanded merchandise lines 
and assortments, for the fact that 
the new book contains 125 more 
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pages than the corresponding 1933 
catalog. 

All copy blocks are set in or- 
derly rectangles. The custom used 
to be to cram in type so as to 
cover every available iota of space 
alongside an illustration. The set- 
ting of a single block of copy 
might be done in three or four or 
more pica widths, resulting in all 
sorts of zigzag shapes that asked 
much of the reader’s eye. Now all 
copy is in even, restful units. 

The former generous use of 
rules and boxes has been abandoned 
except in a few cases, such as price 
and size tables, where they are a 
logical aid to the purpose at hand. 
The heavy black borders and scat- 
tered panels are gone. 

Headlines run more to clear, sim- 
ple types in place of the old black 
hand-letterings. There is a great 
deal more white space relief than 
there used to be. 

The arrangement of the various 
units on the page, incidentally, is 
keyed to the customer’s viewpoint, 


rather than to pre-concéived prin-. 


ciples of layout symmetry whereby 
there must be a block of something 
here to balance that panel over 
there and so on. No attention 
has been paid to the so-called bal- 
ance of the elements of a given 
page and between two facing pages. 

ut by constructing the layouts 
from a readability standpoint, an 
official of the company points out, 
a pleasing whole is automatically 
assured. 

Illustrative handling also shows 
considerable change. A more con- 
sistent effort is made to embody 
the feel and texture of the mer- 
chandise in the pictures in order 
to bridge as completely as possible 
the physical gap between the cus- 
tomer and the merchandise. To 
this end the catalog is largely il- 
lustrated with unretouched photo- 
graphs and wash drawings, while 
the traditional catalog wood-cut is 
conspicuous by its almost total dis- 
appearance. 

ertinent also to the matter of 
illustration is the increased use of 
the rotogravure process. In the 
new catalog, 220 pages—a third of 
the book—are in roto, as compared 
to forty-eight pages in the preced- 
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ing issue. This happens to be the 
largest single purchase of roto- 
gravure printing that has ever 
been made by any company for 
any publication, according to a 
Ward executive. 

The employment of color has 
also been increased materially, in- 
cluding use of it for such staple 
items as overalls and work shirts. 

So evolves the mail-order catalog 
to keep up with changing conditions 
—chief of which is that with the 
facilities of the automobile, press, 
motion pictures and radio the rural 
customer has acquired the same 
up-to-date tastes and interests as 
his city brother. 

A new merchandising develop- 
ment announced in the catalog is 
a plan whereby the company offers 
college scholarships to rural young 
people in return for a little mail- 
order missionary work on the part 
of the latter. The scholarships ac- 
crue from allowances of 15 per 
cent on all purchases of mail-order 
merchandise which the boy or gir! 
induces his family, relatives and 
friends to make. 

The company furnishes sets of 
special order blanks to those who 
are desirous of working toward a 
college education. Orders which 
are sent in on these blanks are 
credited to the entrant, who makes 
no collections and is not qualified 
as an actual Ward agent. As the 
funds accumulate, the company 
will hold them until the entrant is 
ready to enter college and then 
make the disbursements, to insure 
that the money is used only for 
educational purposes, The minimum 
total purchases on which allow- 
ances will be made is $500, since 
$75 is about the lowest amount for 
which a scholarship can be secured. 
The maximum credit which may be 
earned in this way is $5,000. 

The benefit which the company 
expects is twofold. One is that 
the plan will start thousands of 
young people hustli for mail- 
order business for ontgomery 
Ward. At the same time it is felt 
that the alliance of the company 
with the purpose of. making a 
higher education available to am- 
bitious youngsters will make a lot 
of friends, adult as well as young. 
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F. W. Woolworth. .$22,000,184 $19,344,065 


*Sears, Roebuck (a) 21,641,512 


*Mont. Ward (b).. 
Safeway Stores (c) 


First National (d) 
American Stores. . 


Walgreen 
J. J. Newberry... 
Lerner Stores.... 
G. C. Murphy.... 
H. C. Bohack (f). 
Melville Shoe (g). 
Interstate Dept... 
Neisner Bros..... 
Peoples Drug.... 
Jewel Tea (h).... 
M. H. Fishman... 


June June % 
1934 1933 Chge. 
+13.7 
19,442,052 +11.3 
19,266,336 16,103,560 +-19.6 
19,080,864 17,825,083 + 7.0 
16,796,852 14,628,192 +-14.8 
11,522,566 10,304,867 +4-11.8 
10,801,454 10,288,498 + 5.0 
8,848,731 8,615,951 + 2.7 
7,361,231 6,509,624 +-13.0 
6,889,990 6,864,681 + 0.3 
5,757,198 4,830,253 +19.2 
4,796,725 4,743,075 + 1.1 
4,458,142 3,982,684 +11.9 
3,407,328 2,900,065 +17.5 
2,560,030 1,915,543 +33.6 
2,465,993 1,808,328 +36.3 
2,288,370 2,297,404 — 0.4 
2,152,583 1,770,716 +21.5 
1,772,276 1,657,878 + 6.9 
1,579,663 1,311,104 +20.4 
1,343,018 1,243,098 + 8.0 
1,265,347 1,071,700 +-18.0 
323,384 +34.8 


239,800 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


Chain Store Sales for June 


6 Months 
1934 

$123,826,159 
140,639,500 
94,807,348 
125,498,217 
90,022,830 
63,291,643 
27,564,562 
$8,003,548 
36,649,365 
13,624,028 
34,103,120 


26,027,400 
17,676,463 
13,066,152 
12,278,690 
13,354,905 
14,265,483 
8,276,330 
8,123,728 
8,011,524 
7,634,692 
1,390,683 


6 Months % 
1933 Chge. 
$108,904,065 +13.7 
108,990,590 +-29.0 
68,412,223 +-38.6 
114,385,828 + 9.7 
71,029,692 +-26.7 
54,726,073 +-15.6 
25,870,754 + 6.5 
54,357,216 + 6.7 
33,231,321 +10.2 
13,097,959 + 4.0 
26,470,149 +28.8 


21,404,384 
14,327,046 
9,572,989 
8,764,847 
12,555,061 
10,302,808 
6,780,288 
6,502,261 
7,502,300 
6,389,308 
1,016,985 


+21.6 
+23.3 
+36.5 
+40.1 
+ 6.3 
+38.4 
+22.1 
+24.9 
+ 6.8 
+19.4 
+36.7 





(a)—4 wks. and 24 wks. ended July 16. 


(b)—June and five months. 


(c)—4 and 28 wks. ended July 14. 
(d)—5 and 13 wks. ended June 30. 


Safeway 


Jewel Ten......... 


Kresge 


Melville Shoe...... 


(e)—13 and 26 wks. ended June 30. 


(f)—4 and 22 wks. ended June 30. 


Number of Stores in Operation 
Enp or June 


1934 


1933 

3,310 WE an venaced 

- a Ae 

1,478 S$. H. Keress....... 

1,324 G. C. Murphy...... 
718 Peoples Drug...... 
501 0 


(g)—4 and 28 wks. ended July 7. 
(h)—4 and 24 wks. ended June 16. 


Enp or Jung 


1934 1933 
+++ 482 463 
-+» 458 452 
-++ 229 231 
++» 181 179 
coe 285 113 
eo» 80 77 


J. C. Penney reports that sales of $90,022,830 for the first six months of 1934 con- 
stitute the largest volume for the first half of a year in the company’s history. The 
previous high mark was $86,457,229 for the first six months of 1930. 


According to a compilation made by Merrill, Lynch & Company, 26 chain store 
companies, including two mail-order companies, reported total sales for June, 1934, 
of $179,170,515, compared with $155,780,499 in June, 1933, an increase of 15.01 
per cent. Excluding two mail-order companies, 24 chains reported aggregate sales 
for June, 1934, of $134,880,786 against $119,740,988 in June, 1933, an increase 


of 12.64 per cent. 
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When an Advertising Agent 


Really Gets Mad 





to believe in themselves and 


Pretty good advice. 





The holier-than-thou smugness of certain es enemies 
of advertising simply burns Mr. Prosser up. 
Pollyannaish tendencies, knowing. full well that chase are abuses 
and always will be. Nevertheless, in speaking before the conven- 
tion of the Pacific Advertising Clubs in Portland, he FM sa 
and mad and relieved himself of an old-fashioned e tion 
He begged advertising agents, to whom he was speaking directly, 
their work, notwithstanding the 
persistent efforts to put advertising to shame in the market place. 


$ any 








By W. T. Prosser 


Strang & Prosser, Seattle 


RITICS of advertising say 

there is a lot of hooey con- 
nected with the profession of en- 
lightening the public through ad- 
vertising. There is. But it isn’t 
all where those critics proclaim it 
to be—not by any means. The 
hooey is on the other hoof—if I 
may mix metaphors. 

It’s the smart thing these days 
to put advertising in the pan and 
fry it until it is-crisp brown. Sev- 
eral of our best wisecrackers have 
written books and made pleasant 
fortunes by ridiculing advertising 
in the market place, calling it 
names and mocking the multitude 
for falling for its silly twaddle. 

The most recent and one of the 
most vitriolic exposés of the gentle 
art of advertising is written by a 
turn-coat advertising man who de- 
lights in regaling the public with 
tales of tricks that he himself was 
clever enough to master or invent 
—even as a shyster lawyer might 
write a very entertaining autobiog- 
raphy. But is the legal profession 
thereby endangered? 

All these attacks upon advertis- 
ing strive to show that advertising 
has oversold the public. Advertis- 


ing is even the culprit lurking be- 
hind a depression and unless we 
clean house, advertisingly speak- 
ing, posterity is going ta go down 
for the third time. But never mind 





posterity. It will take care of it- 
self. It always has. 

Advertising is the picture of the 
times. If it is occasionally hectic, 
what of the times? If it seems 
chaotic, surely the times are 
chaotic. 

But advertising is alive, it is 
vital. The world in general may 
have stood still in many ways, in 
recent tumultuous years—but ad- 
vertising has been forging ahead. 
It has been the one cheerful ele- 
ment before millions of people— 
for it has pictured better condi- 
tions, better modes of living, better 
ways of doing things, better uses 
of time and leisure. Yet always 
has it had an inviting smile—al- 
ways a cheer instead of a groan, 
feeave the doughnut instead of the 

e 

If the critics of advertising, in- 
cluding those in our own fold, 
could be rolled into one, I picture 
them as a gigantic Prof. Tugwell 
who would put us all in jail for 
fear someone would do something 
wrong. If that didn’t prevent us 
from getting into trouble—then 
the strait-jacket. On the statute 
books in Washington, D. C., among 
the multitude of laws are plenty of 
restrictions against fraudulent ad- 
vertising—just as there are against 
mayhem or larceny. 

But this leneielen Mr, Tugwell, 
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in his wisdom, ignores all these 
existing safeguards to the child- 
like public that he envisages and 
writes a bill that would put all ad- 
vertising in durance vile to assure 
its purity. He would sterilize it by 
refrigeration, denature it by re- 
moving its warmth, color, life—in 
fact, he has a feeling that adver- 
tising might just as well be abol- 
ished—what good does it do any- 
how? If any man wants an 
automobile, let him find out as he 
can who makes automobiles and 
where they can be bought. If his 
wife would be beautiful, let it be 
in aboriginal simplicity. 


An Attitude Lacking in 
Humor and Understanding 


It seems to me that this school 
of thought lacks two things—a 
sense of humor and the thing that 
an advertising man above all should 
have—an understanding of the 
human element. Nobody with a 
sense of humor would have created 
that Chamber of Horrors back in 
Washington that was paraded as 
advertising’s gift to the modern 
world. Nor would anybody with a 
sense of humor be fooled by that 
exhibit. We used to shiver over 
those things in penny arcades. 
They surely did picture the wages 
of sin. 

What one personally resents is 
the assumption of this cult that 
truth, virtue and honesty abide 
with them alone. Until the hour of 
their arrival upon the scene, adver- 
tising was a wild strumpet preying 
upon the fatuous gullibility of the 
American people. They would save 
us as a nation from its evil and 
debilitating curse. With more laws 
and more restrictions, with censor- 
ship and the thumb-screw they 
would make us all be good. Doesn't 
that holier-than-thou smugness 
burn you up? Just as if we never 
had any standards of honesty and 
decency before 1934! 

Perhaps now and then in appeal- 
ing to the warp and woof of human 
wants and needs, we do wax a lit- 
tle over-enthusiastic. Suppose we 
do stress the good qualities of our 
wares above the bad. It is even 
conceivable that some advertising 
man now and then draws a long 
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bow. But isn’t that better for the 
public than Dr. Tugwell’s strait- 
jacket—where every advertisement 
would be encumbered with an affi- 
davit that nobody would read— 
either the advertisement or the affi- 
davit—and every label would have 
to be interpreted by an encyclo- 
pedia ? 

Isn’t it refreshing that there still 
can be a little imagination in the 
printed word—a little cheer amidst 
the gloom? Isn’t it fine that a few 
of us, at least, can see good in some 
of the things around us? Adver- 
tising men are the optimists in an 
otherwise dull and melancholy 
scene. They help to provide some 
of the mad magenta moments that 
light the lavender of life. 

In the early days of the automo- 
bile suppose a manufacturer had 
advertised that his cars would run 
a hundred miles without a break- 
down. Suppose that occasionally 
a car would bite the dust at only 
eighty miles. Applying the higher 
criticism of today, the other motor 
manufacturers should have beaten 
their breasts in wild despair and 
cried anathemas against the whole 
industry for so deceiving the pub- 
lic. Instead, those motor manufac- 
turers clenched their fists, gritted 
their teeth and built better automo- 
biles—cars that would go 1,000, 
10,000, 100,000 cheerful miles. 


Advertising Sets a Pace 
for the Product 


That’s what we advertising folk 
should do and most of us are striv- 
ing to do—to forget the carping 
criticism, the petty quibbling, and 
write better advertising for better 
products. Our job is to keep the 
advertising half a length ahead of 
the products so the manufacturers 
will be always on their toes to 
catch up. 

Don’t get the idea that this is a 
Pollyanna let loose upon the ad- 
vertising stage—not a bit of it. 
Crimes are committed against ad- 
vertising just as they are against 
medicine, banking, the law—and 
every other activity. But let us 
prosecute and if necessary execute 
the criminal decently and in order 
without glorifying his crime at the 
expense of all advertising. Oc- 
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casionally ministers of the gospel, 
industrialists, milkmen go wrong— 
without casting clouds of murk 
upon their fellows. Let’s be fair 
to ourselves and our profession. 
The dishonest advertiser cannot 
prosper for long, any more than 
any other charlatan. 

So, here we are back at the topic 
of our discourse—“Is the public 
oversold on advertising?” No, not 
until all the homes have all the 
conveniences there are to have—not 
until the wants and needs of mil- 
lions are supplied, in the doing of 
which more millions can enjoy the 
privilege and dignity of honest jobs 
—not until the under-consumption 
of the nation and of the world is 
brought up to advanced standards 
of living and of comfort—not un- 
til new spiritual and new cultural 
values are established in the hearts 
of men—or not until individual 
ambition and imagination are dead 
and there is nothing left to live for 
—then, and only then, will you find 
the public oversold on advertising. 


+ + + 
Adds Tichenor to Staff 


George Tichenor, formerly with the 
advertising and publicity department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and also formerly with the New 
York Central, has joined the San Fran- 
cisco office of Bowman, Deute, Cum- 
mings, Inc. 

. . o 


Joins Indianapolis “News” 

J. L. Robertson, formerly with the 
Chicago offices of Austin F. Bement, 
Inc., and Lord & Thomas, has joined 
the national advertising department of 
the Indianapolis News. He will have 
charge of merchandising work. 

. * e 


Baskin Starts Own Agency 
Salem N. Baskin, for the last year a 
special partner of Matteson-Fogarty-Jor- 
dan, has started an advertising business 
under his own name at 333 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 
. 7 * 
With Sound Pictures 
J. R. McCrory, formerly of the Mc- 
Crory Studios and more recently with 
the Walt Disney Studios, Hollywood, 
has joined Sound Pictures, Inc., 
Cleveland, as art director. 
s . a 


New Brockton Business 


Warner Alden Morse has started an 
advertising service under his own name 
at 23 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


There is no 
machine-made form 
for advertising. 


Every account pre- 
sents different 
problems in personal 
relations — merchan- 
dise or methods. 


Every advertiser's 
story differs 
essentially from that 

















of even his nearest 
competitor. 


But the same public 
is always with us. 


So to make good 
copy, the advertiser's 
story must be fold in 
words the public can 
understand, and to 
which it will respond. 


HAWLEY | 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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OMETHING new in travel ad- 

vertising—a double-page news- 
paper spread by one company to 
spur vacation travelers to action. 
Several features are to be noted, 
in addition to the dominant display. 

Publication was timed to hit Au- 
gust vacationists at the peak holi- 
day period. 

The region is featured as well as 
the trips themselves. The purpose 
here is to make a bid for the 
patronage of all tourists going into 


— 
Death of Louis E. Anfenger 


Louis E. Anfenger, founder and for- 
mer president of the Anfenger Adver 
tising Agency, Inc., St. Louis, died at 
that city last week. He was sixty-six 
years old. In 1908 he established a ser- 
vice agency which two years later was 
made a general advertising agency. Six 
years ago he retired from business after 
disposing of his interest in the agency 


to his former associates and his em- 


ployees. 
* ee 


Has Steel Beer Barrel Campaign 


Charles J. Cutajar, New York, has 
been appointed to handle the newspaper 
advertising of steel beer barrels for the 
Associated Manufacturers of Steel Beer 
Barrels, Cleveland. A brief schedule 


“York, 


of mid-season advertising will 
in sixteen newspapers in 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


New 
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Canada. A number of people will 
motor up and while they may not 
book trips from their homes, they 
may be influenced to enjoy the 
river trip while in that territory. 

The panorama idea employed is 
the same as that which has been 
featured in other advertising of 
the company. This makes the 
spread an addition to and an em- 
phasis of the selling appeal which 
has been carried through the whole 
season. 


+ 
Getchell Appointments 
W. H. Mason, Northern California 


representative of J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., has been promoted to. the Detroit 
publicity staff of that agency. The Get- 
chell Detroit office is now located in the 
New Center Building. 

Mr. Mason is succeeded in San Fran- 
cisco by Lewis H. Yeomans. 

Fairfax Cone, formerly a member of 
the copy staff of Lord & Thomas, has 
joined the New York copy staff of the 
Getchell agency. He was in advertising 
work on the Pacific Coast for many years 

eee 


Accounts with Street & Finney 


_Advertising of the Munson Steamship 
Line, New York, and of the Nassau 
Development Board, Nassau, Bahamas, 
is now being handled by Street & 
Finney, Inc., New York, with Stanley 
E. Gunnison account executive on both 
accounts. 
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Salvation of Business Is in 


Consumer Goods 


(Continued from page 10) 


average weekly = eg is given as 
$131,852,000, or 59 per cent of the 
1929 figure. 

A deadly parallel appears in the 
comparison of the average rate of 
employment for 1929 and that of 
March, 1934, with the average 
weekly payrolls out of which to 
make purchases for the same pe- 
riods, as shown in this table: 


Industries for March, 
1934 


All epmenstfnetures... 2.06. sccecee. 
Neath We Es os 05500 ib eta vesss. 
Machinery, not Transportation...... 
Transport equipment............... 
R. Hie Meeks ccccisbicess 
Non-ferrous products.............. 
Lampe SOON coc beck cdews's'en 
Stone, clay, and glass............. 
TOM Vawt kde ie cde bese veedediee 
ee SPT eee 
Food and kindred products.......... 
TOOMMRD 16 dae ve fhe des clea ice eevee 
Paper Gl GYUMRUAR. os. cece cctcces 
Chem Seis eb cove ete cat bites 
Rubber PUOGUCO. 5... kes c secs ecess 


It goes by the mere saying, in 
the light of the above figures, that 
if the raise in payrolls had been 
proportional to the increase in 
numbers employed, we should not 


now, in the summer of 1934, be 
having the extent of recession 
which the nation’s industry is hav- 
ing to suffer. Purchasing power 
would have come nearer to keeping 
pace with the rate of production. 


Functional Classification of 
Manufacturing Employees 
Turning now to the functional 


Employment— Payrolls— 
Percentage of Percentage of 
1929 1929 

.-- WOR 59.0% 
..» 68.2% 49.5% 
--- 61.3% 41.5% 
... 90.0% 80.0% 
..- 620% 53.6% 
... 67.5% 30.3% 
... 508% 32.7% 
... 56.4% 36.2% 
.-. B2h 80.2% 
... 91.5% 84.7% 
... 85.5% 72.4% 
co ee 56.0% 
... 84.1% 65.0% 
... 97.5% 74.1% 
... 794% 59.0% 


classification of those employed in 
manufacturing industries, our ana- 
lysis of the field shows the follow- 
ing tentative results, for the year 
1929: 








Per cent 

Number of Total 

Classification Employed Employed 
All BRIRIIBI 6 i ic sccecciees 000 vi 837,504 100 % 
Perishable (consumption) Goods........... 2,934,436 33.1% 
Consumers Goods Materials ..............- 779,545 8.8% 
Consumers Durable Goods................. 806,673 9.0% 

Commercial and Service Equipment and 

DPA Zdocctcuweievsss coeedsns 544,952 6.0% 

Total Consumers Goods and Service Goods 5,065,606 56.9% 
Producers Equipment and Materials........ 1,678,770 18.8% 
Transportation Equipment and Materials.... 822,219 92% 
Construction Equipment and Materials. ..... 1,152,199 13.9% 
Agricultural Equipment and Material....... 118,670 12% 
Totg Ci Ns Sova Sa vadecccccctias 3,771,858 43.1% 
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In the foregoing tabulation, Con- 
sumers Durable Goods includes fur- 
niture, household hardware and 
stoves, household refrigerators of 
all kinds, musical instruments and 
radio sets, and personal ornaments, 
as well as passenger automobiles. 

Commercial and Service Equip- 
ments and Goods includes store 
and office fixtures and equipment, 
including professional equipment 
and goods, as well as commercial 
vehicles. 

Should there be a difference of 
opinion as to whether Consumers 
Goods Materials should be allo- 
cated to Consumers Goods, rather 
than to Capital Goods, the segrega- 
tion permits that to be done intel- 
ligently. 

Some of the materials used in 
automobile manufacture and use 
are included in the total of trans- 
portation equipnient and material. 
But these may be readily sepa- 
rated. 

Inasmuch as there are used here 
only the numbers of employees 
actually engaged in production, 
there is no duplication of figures, 
as is the case in adding together 
values of various manufacturing 
processes. The totals tally with the 
totals given in the 1933 Statistical 
Abstract (allowing for a few nu- 
merical errors found in the latter). 

It may be of interest to look a 








little more closely at the allocation 
to Consumers Goods and Capital 
Goods within the industries. The 
figures are based in some cases 
upon the actual number of em- 
ployees as given in the census of 
manufactures; and in some cases 
they are arrived at by estimation, 
as in the case of sewing machines, 
where the details of the Census 
of Distribution showed the produc- 
tion of household type of sewing 
machines of a value of about $25,- 
000,000, and of industrial type to 
the value of about $12,000,000, and 
the manufacturers’ census showed 
the employment of 10,467 persons 
in sewing machine manufacture. 
(See table at the bottom of this 
page. ) 

But it has been stated, with a 
sort of hand-waving gesture, that 
a large part of the present unem- 
ployment is of those persons in- 
directly related to the production 
of heavy goods, as in the furnish- 
ing of materials, in transportation 
and in trade. No actual figures of 
consequence have been furnished 
thus far along this line. But a fair 
approximation of these related 
groups may be had, by applying 
the percentages arrived at in man- 
ufacturing industries to the total 
figures of employment in the va- 
rious fields of mining, transporta- 
tion, communication, trade, and the 


Functional Analysis of Employment in Manufactures—1929 


No. Employed in 


Consumers 
Industry Goods 
Eee 706,340 
pS eee eee <a 
3. Forest Products... 294, 
4. Paper and allied.... 200,590 
5. Printing and Pub’g. 357,988 
eee 683 
7. Petroleum and coal 
MOE, Geivwapewes ss 84,207 
8. Rubber products... 46,410 
9. Leather mfrs....... 300,362 
10. Stone, clay, and glass 71,462 
11. Iron and steel....... 117,723 
12. Non-ferrous metals. 113,160 


13. Machinery,nottransp. 185,042 
14. Transport equipment 429,648 
15. R. R. repair shops.. 
16. Miscellaneous 


000,000 
whees 400,889 





No. Employed 

Per cent Capital Per cent 

of Total Goods of Total 
94.0% 29,800 6.0% 
95.0% 80,985 5.0% 
33.5% 582,303 66.5% 
86.0% 32,803 14.0% 
100.0% 000,000 0.0% 
48.0% 115,619 52.0% 
57.3% 63,009 42.7% 
31.1% 102,738 68.9% 
91.5% 13,917 8.5% 
21.3% 264,221 78.7% 
13.3% 761,792 86.7% 
36.0% 201,581 64.0% 
11.6% 845,224 88.4% 
74.0% 151,785 26.0% 
0.0% 398,156 100.0% 
97.5% 9,255 2.5% 
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Per cent 
of Total 


6.0% 
5.0% 
66.5% 
14.0% 
0.0% 
52.0% 


42.7% 
68.9% 
8.5% 
78.7% 
86.7% 
64.0% 
88.4% 
26.0% 
100.0% 
2.5% 
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like, as may be indicated by the 
character of the industry. 
Accordingly, we are here set- 
ting out the totals of employment 
in the various industrial lines, and 
applying the percentages to them. 
It may seem to be a sort of blind 
estimate, in the case of mining, 
e. g., until we examine the Statis- 
tical Abstract record in coal min- 
ing, and discover that, of the 519 
million tons of bituminous coal 
mined in 1929, 259.3 million tons 
were used for colliery fuel, loco- 
motives, vessel bunkers, coke ovens, 
and electric public utilities; the 
balance of 260.3 million tons be- 
ing used “for all other purposes” 
—which would include largely do- 
mestic and household use. Simi- 
lar checks in transportation have 
shown a close correspondence there. 
(See table at bottom of page.) 
Doubtless there will be available, 
before long, a more authoritative 
compilation of data which will bear 
directly upon the issues here in- 
volved. Certainly the subject is 
one which merits a closer study 
than has heretofore been vouch- 
safed to it. We venture to say, 
however, that the figures here given 
will not be largely departed from. 
It is to be noted that the total in- 
dustrial employment, allocated ac- 
cording to the ratios arrived at by 
an examination of manufacturing 


number of employees directly and 
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employment, indicates that the total * 
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indirectly connected with the pro- 
duction of Consumers Goods 
amounts to 66 per cent of the total ; 
and the number of employees di- 
rectly and indirectly related to the 
production of Capital Goods 
amounts to 34 per cent of the total. 
Perhaps it is also fair to say, that 
on the face of it, this is a much 
more reaonable ratio. 

It is apparent, that the estab- 
lishment of these classifications, 
and the segregation of the numbers 
of employees connected with and 
more or less dependent upon the 
operation of these categories of 
economic activity, must be basic 
for the consideration of certain 
financial and investment problems. 


Significance and Conclusions 


The acid test of the significance 
of relative yolume of employment 
in these production groups is in 
the purchasing power released in 
connection with that employment. 
If now we apply to the total 
wages, paid in the various indus- 
trial groups, the ratio of employ- 
ment affected by consumers-goods 
and. capital-goods production, we 
shall have a still more compre- 
hensive and. accurate picture of the 
meaning of these facts in relation 
to their effect upon economic re- 
covery—upon the buying power of 
the market. 

The total of wages paid in man- 
ufacturing industries in 1929 was 


Functional Classification of Employment in Non-Manufacturing 




















Industries 

Consumers Capital 
Total Goods Goods 

Employment Production Production 
Industries 1929 57% 43% 
Relea. wadves 663s swe 1,694,402 965,000 729,402 
Autobus and truck...... 1,192,193 680,000 512,193 
Telegraph and telephone. 404,000 230,000 174,000 
ee TTT oe 928, 528,000 400,648 
Construction ........... 966,465 137,693 828,772 
Wholesale trade........ 239,000 136,000 103,000 
Retail tradleciees scsicsvess 3,833,581 3,833,581 000,000 
Hotels and restaurants.. 711,253 711,253 000,000 
Laundisien’:..iéssiesiadd<< 240,704 240,704 ,000 
Public utilities........... 152,371 86,700 65,671 
10,362,617 7,548,931 2,813,686 
Add manufacturing... .... 8,837,504 5,065,646 3,771,858 








Total Industrial ....... 19,200,121 




















12,614,577 6,585,544 
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$11.6 billion. Applying the re- 
spective ratios arrived at to each 
of these industries, for consumers 
goods production, we have a total 
of $6.8 billion paid in wages to 
the workers so engaged, which is 
approximately 59 per cent of the 
total wages in manufacturing in 


Applying the same ratios to the 
total wages paid in non-manufac- 
turing and service industries as we 
have previously indicated, we have 
for the railway, telegraph and tele- 
phone, mining, wholesale trade and 
construction industries, and for re- 
tail trade, a total of $14 billion 
paid in wages; of which the pro- 
portion affected by the handling 
of consumers goods appears to be 
approximately $9.6 billion. This 
amounts to about 68 per cent of 
the total wages of these industries. 
Other categories may be added, but 
these will serve for the present 
as a fairly comprehensive set of 
samples. 

Adding now to these the total 
wages paid in manufacturing, we 
have a gross total of about $25.7 
billion for wages paid; of which 
about $16.3 billion was paid to 
workers affected directly and in- 
directly by the production of con- 
sumers goods and services. This 
gives us a ratio of about 63.5 per 
cent of wages originating in this 
field. 

Employment data for the depres- 
sion period will not be available 
until the 1933 Census of Manu- 
factures is completed and pub- 
lished. We feel, however, that on 
the grounds of the data here pre- 
sented, we can object decidedly to 
the rather too strenuous conten- 
tions that present unemployment is 
due largely to lack of activity in 
production in the field of capital 
goods. 

At any rate, it is perfectly clear, 
that if present payroll totals were 
in the same proportion to total 
employment as was the case even 
in 1929, there would be a much 
greater demand in the field of con- 
sumers goods. That this would 
justify a greater activity in the 
field of producers goods will be ac- 
cepted without argument. 

We have gone through what 
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some may call a heavy study, like 
plowing through high rolling seas. 
The conclusions perhaps had bet- 
ter not be stated dogmatically ; and 
it has been sought to avoid any- 
thing of that nature. 

But the whole converging army 
of figures seems to lead to the con- 
clusion that we know how to pro- 
duce and do not know how to 
distribute in such a manner as to 
keep the loading platforms clear. 
We do not know how to distribute 
enough purchasing power to keep 
the distribution apparatus at work 
spreading out the great mass of 
things that are so easily made. 

Heavy goods are bought by 
firms, corporations, companies—big 
people with big checks. These are 
not the transactions that go di- 
rectly into ham and eggs, butter 
and milk, chairs and chinaware and 
things like that, including refrig- 
erators and radios. 

Consumers goods are bought by 
individuals, Tom, Dick, Harry and 
their girl friends. They make the 
great retail establishments hum. 
They bring the cash clattering 
down for the multitudes of com- 
modities which make American 
life what it is, 

It seems to be the case that the 
machinery of production is simple, 
relatively cheap, terrifically efficient 
and not the great item in the eco- 
nomic scheme that it has been pre- 
sumed to be, from the standpoint 
of buying power and its distribution 
throughout the well-known popu- 


ace. 

The field of consumers goods 
seems to be the more important 
field from every point of view, and 
it is that field which needs to be 
studied anew by every kind of 
merchandiser oul by everyone who 
helps him with his selling. It is 
in that field that re-employment 
started first and moved fastest. It 
is in that field that distribution of 
enlarged purchasing power seems to 
mean most. 

Seen in that light the codes 
which seek to raise the purchasing 
power in that great field assume 
a new importance. 

That is where the groceries go 
home to mother, that is where the 
new automobile goes when it is 
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rolled out by the retail dealer, that 
is where the new refrigerator finds 
its haven and that is where the 
bacon goes when it is brought home 
by father when the day’s work is 
done. 

In the business of economic re- 
covery, which means faster and 
better selling of things, the heavy 
goods makers, in the light of these 
figures, step down so that they at 
least no longer seem to occupy the 
pinnacle of the economic and busi- 
ness pyramid. 


+ + + 


E. F. Houghton Elects 


Louis E. Murphy, president of E. F. 
Houghton & Company, Philadelphia, oils 
and leathers, has been elected to the 
newly created ition of chairman of 
the board. He has been with the com- 
pany for forty-four years. 

Major Aaron E. Carpenter has been 

elected president and general manager. 
He has been with the organization 
twenty-nine years and represents the 
third generation of Carpenters to occupy 
the presidency. George W. Pressell was 
elected vice-president and director of 
sales. 

D. C. Miner, formerly advertising 
manager of the Keasbey & Mattison 
Company, Ambler, Pa., is now in charge 
of advertising. 

* - oe 


Acquires Wheelwright Paper 


The Leominster mill and the business 
of the Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Com- 
pany have been acquired from the re- 
ceivers by the Mead Corporation, which 
will operate the business through a 
subsidiary, the Wheelwright Paper Com- 
pany. George W. Wheelwright is an 
oficer of the new company and will 
actively direct the business. 

* o . 


Heads Brown Instrument Sales 


The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed L. Morton 
Morley as general sales manager. He 
will have complete supervision of ail 
sales, advertising and sales promotion 
activities. Mr. Morley, former district 
manager of the Phila elphia office, has 
been with the Brown company for the 
last fifteen years. 

. 7 . 


Liquor Account to Howard 


Picker-Linz Importers, Inc., New 
Yor wines and liquors, has appointed 
he E. T. Howard ‘ompany, Inc., New 
York, to handle its advertising. News- 
papers will be used. 


Appoints Eugene Evans 

Formerly with the Seattle Ra 4 and 
other Pacific Coast newspa Eugene 
Evans has been appointe advertisin 
director of the Los Angeles Post-Record. 





REDUCED 
EXPRESS 
RATES 
ON 


ADVERTISING 
MATTER 





Effective immediately, Railway 
Express announces new low rates 
on the shipping of advertising 
matter printed on paper, cloth or 
paperboard, including advertising 
almanacs, calendars, catalogues, 
circulars, envelopes, leaflets and 
pamphlets. 


POUND RATES — MINIMUM 25c 


Remember, Railway Express 
means prompt pick-up, transpor- 
tation on swift passenger trains 
and rush service on arrival, plus a 
receipt at both ends—your assur- 
ance of careful handling. 

Telephone the nearest Railway 
Express agent today for service 
or information. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 


EXPRESS 
AGENCY, Inc. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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NEw York, Aucust ra 1934 — 


Depressions are 


Key to 
. field days for eco- 
Prosperity nomic theorists. 


Technocracy, social credit, the com- 
pensated dollar; these and many 
other manifestations of an effort 
to understand what the economic 
whirl is all about have, at one 
time or another, been front page 
news. 

One of the most challenging dis- 
coveries of the economists is that 
during depressions the capital 
goods industries go off far worse 
than those making consumer goods. 
A group of Harvard professors, 
studying past depressions, showed 
that often, in such times, consumer 
goods volume actually increased. 

As a result there has been a too 
ready acceptance of the thought 
that the key to immediate prosper- 
ity lies in the field of capital goods. 
The Government has worked 
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busily on this idea and one of the 
important activities of the NRA 
was an effort to find some plan to 
boost production and sales in capi- 
tal goods industries. 

Like all economic discoveries, 
this one is probably far from the 
real truth, At least Chester Wright, 
Printers’ InxK’s Washington edi- 
torial man, in collaboration with 
Winfield R. Gaylord, has made a 
convincing case for consumer goods 
as the key to prosperity. 

The truth probably lies some- 
where between the two theories. It 
is only reasonable to suppose that 
lasting prosperity cannot come with 
durable goods manufacturers off 
50 to 75 per cent from their 1929 
highs. On the other hand, durable 
goods in large measure are used to 
manufacture consumer merchandise 
and not until there is a steadier 
and larger call for consumer goods 
can the durable industries benefit. 
Unfortunately, the lag between 
consumer demand and _ industrial 
demand for new machinery and 
equipment is uncomfortably long. 

The situation is further compli- 
cated by curtailment of new equip- 
ment provisions in certain codes. 
These provisions are based on the 
belief that American industry can 
produce vastly more than it can 
consume, a belief that has been 
questioned rather severely by a re- 
cent study made under the auspices 
of The Brookings Institution. 

Carried to its illogical conclu- 
sion, curtailment of new equipment 
will act as a stifling hand upon the 
creating of new styles and im- 
proved merchandise. Further, it is 
bound to add to costs of produc- 
tion as machinery becomes less effi- 
cient. High-priced, low-value mer- 
chandise has never had an appeal 
to consumers; and industries man- 
ufacturing it have always suffered. 

The recovery job is a big one. 
There is such a close inter-rela- 
tionship between industries that it 
is impossible to say that any type 
of product is prosperity’s key. 
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Prosperity cannot be restored if too 
great attention is given to any 
single factor, whether that factor 
be the farmer or the steel mill, the 
lumberman or the corset maker. 
They are all inextricably bound to- 
gether and the welfare of one is 
the welfare of all. For that reason 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Gaylord are 
doing a real service pointing the 
way to truer and sane perspective. 





Arrayed upon the 
inner walls of the 
rotunda of Henry 
Ford’s great building at the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition is a 
series of giant photomurals illus- 
trating steps in the manufacture 
of a Ford car. Here, in brief 
legends that accompany each of the 
scenes, Mr. Ford talks business— 
not just his own business but the 
business of everyone who is en- 
gaged in productive enterprise. 

So vitally and unerringly to the 
point are these sayings that we 
have copied some of them down. 
Taken together they constitute a 
clear-cut creed for industry that is 
well worth a careful and thought- 
ful reading. Here they are: 


Ford Talks 
Business 


Overproduction is a money cry, not 
a human cry; produce evermore. 

Individualism is what makes co- 
operation worth having. 

The recovery we need is of our 
American spirit of Independence. 

Wages for Work. Profit to make 
it more efficient. Value for users. 

A cheaply made product is too ex- 
pensive to be priced cheaply. 

Industry does not support man—it 
is man that supports industry. 

High wages and best materials— 
the only road to low prices. 

Never yet has enough of any good 
thing been produced for use. 

If you stabilize anything, it is 
likely to be the wrong thing. 

It is not good business unless 
buyer and seller both gain by it. 

Industry is mind using nature to 
make human life more free. 


The really significant thing about 
these expressions, however, is not 
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their own inherent wisdom, but the 
fact that they have been set forth 
at all. From where else, in the 
welter of vicious attacks upon 
business to which our political 
friends have become so firmly ad- 
dicted, has there issued a clear, 
constructive voice on behalf of 
industry? The answer is, of course, 
that there has been no other. 

We need, too, a recovery of 
business statesmanship. 


The clumsy Nazi 
coup in Austria, 
the murder of 
Chancellor Dollfuss, the warlike 
preparations of Signor Mussolini 
and the injured innocence protesta- 
tions of Herr Hitler had some 
pretty strong front page competi- 
tion last week. 

It seems that the weather 
throughout the Central West was 
terrifically hot. This was nothing 
remarkable for the fourth week in 
July, but there was also a drought; 
livestock had not sufficient water 
to drink and the crops were shriv- 


Nature to 
the Rescue 


eling just as they did during 
Joseph’s seven-year famine in 
Egypt. 


Hence for a day or two we were 
entertained or horrified—depending 
upon the point of view—by lurid 
stories of bony cattle making the 
night hideous by their bellowings 
for water and of whole country- 
sides being mad hives of activity 
by drilling outfits penetrating the 
earth in a feverish and desperate 
search for that same aqua pura or 
aqua of any kind at all. 

Starvation and despair, it seems, 
were facing the people of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley hither and yon. The 
threat of a long, hard winter 
loomed big. 

And then Nature stepped in. The 
rains came, the winds blew and in 
some sections the floods descended. 
By the same token Messrs. von 
Starhemberg, Mussolini, Hitler, 
et al., moved back into prominence. 

Conditions were still bad in the 

















Central West, but not so over- 
whelmingly and irretrievably bad 
as they were. 

We are not attempting to chide 
the newspapers for the way they 
played up the Central West’s fiery 
difficulties. For the situation in 
that section was unquestionably 
news for the time being. 

But the moral of it all is that it 
is vain and even foolish to try to 
proceed mathematically where the 
vagaries of Nature are concerned. 
Nature has a way of equalizing 
things. Thus, while this year’s 
crop is pretty much of a failure 
and people have had too much of a 
foretaste of possible torments in 
the hereafter that are supposed to 
await the wicked, next year Nature 
may smile and the alleged Western 
deserts may bloom like a rose. 

And if the smiling and the bloom- 
ing do not develop, what can we do 
about it, anyway? 

Reduced to plain language, the 
proposition is that the farmer’s 
economic set-up is different from 
that of any other producer. Hence, 
it is out of order to judge the 
rural marketing situation in terms 
of current weather—or to consign 
it either to everlasting glory or 
perdition, in accordance with the 
direction of the wind this week or 
the amount of rainfall next week. 

The grand average is what 
counts. Yet some advertisers blow 
hot or cold in harmony with the 
winds or lack of winds. 

Secretary Wallace has the right 
idea. He recently said that the 
Administration’s farm program 
was going to be pushed forward, 
drought or no drought. And if 
the program amounts to anything, 
he is of course right; one year of 
either feast or famine will not and 
should not be allowed to decide the 
outcome of the whole campaign. 

Advertising programs should be 
administered on the same principle. 
In other words, if a trade name is 
worth its salt, is a run of tough 
luck going to be permitted to kill it? 
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This Man Says the able 
Murchison Claudius T. Mur- 


chison, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 

“A doctrine of self sufficiency as 
a short-time objective is one which 
is inconsistent with the present 
American set-up. If it is logical 
and necessary that exports be 
maintained, it is equally logical and 
necessary that a return flow of 
imports be permitted.” 

This is not very pleasant read- 
ing for the provincial “America 
first and America only” politicians 
that infest Washington. But it wil! 
be as sweet music to the producers 
of automobiles, machine _ tools, 
chemicals and other things who 
are seriously dependent upon the 
maintenance of this country’s ex- 
port trade for their prosperity and 
the employment of many thousands 
of workers, 

In all the spectacular uproar 
about the Tugwell Bill and lesser 
fantastic designs on the security 
of American business, we suspect 
that merchandisers have given too 
scant attention to the strongly af- 
firmative work of the Administra- 
tion in building up export trade. 

Be it known, therefore, that the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
passed by Congress on June 12, is 
now in effect. The President, to- 
gether with a group of men known 
as the Executive Commercial 
Policy Committee will have full 
control of tariff making activities. 
And the Administration is firmly 
committed to a policy of promoting 
exports. 

It is strange that the politicians 
let that one get by. But it is by- 
to the credit of the Administration 
and sanely thinking gentlemen such 
as Mr. Murchison. 

We have taken a great liking to 
this man Murchison some way or 
other. He has the imagination, the 
courage and the ideals that are 
needed. May he keep on doing his 
stuff ! 
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he subject of marketing and ad- 
vertising, particularly in the industrial field, is such a 
broad one and has undergone such rapid development in 
the past few years that only those who devote their 
efforts exclusively to marketing and advertising can be 
expected to have an adequate and timely knowledge of 
the subject and thereby justify the expenditure. To in- 
sure maximum return on our advertising appropriation 
we therefore avail ourselves of the specialized services 
of an organization which concentrates its efforts on 
industrial marketing and advertising.” 


Robert W. Wolcott, President 


Lukens Steel Company 


All the advertising of Lukens Steel Company is prepared by 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 


18 YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING AND ADVERTISING 
ESTABLISHED 1916 * MEMBER A.A.A.A.—N.1.A.A. 


NEW YORK—60 EAST 42u0 STREET > PITTSBURQGH—KOPPERS BLDG. 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 








ECENTLY in The Sedalia 
Democrat appeared a display 
advertisement which was headed: 
“Wanted, Rain. Good drenching 
rain desired; showers accepted.” 

The copy continued, “Come 
on, rain—showers. Down. Down. 
Down. Badly needed to aid growing 
crops and harvesting, fill reservoirs 
and bring prosperity to Pettis 
County. To be delivered through- 
out entire Pettis County if pos- 
sible between today and midnight, 
Wednesday, July 4, 1934. The fol- 
lowing firms join in submitting 
this petition.” 

The advertisement was signed by 
thirteen Sedalia firms including 
the local store of Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 

Larry A. Brill, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Democrat, 
says, “The advertisement appeared 
in our Sunday July 1, issue. It was 
sold to the thirteen merchants en- 
tirely on the merits of good 








to the Anaconda company but more 
particularly to his colleagues on 
Printers’ INK the fact that he 
has received several comments 
pointing out that the trick was not 
exactly carried out after all. Inas- 
much as the discovery of the flaw 
was made only by a few experts, 
he is certain that the original ef- 
fect of the advertisement and the 
ingenuity of the idea are not dam- 
aged in the least by a minor mis- 
take in execution. 

A typical comment comes from 
H. S. Koenig, general information 
department, The Southern New 
England Telephone Company, New 
Haven, Conn. The Schoolmaster 
recommends that Class members 
look up the original article in the 
July 12 issue and see if they agree 
with Mr. Koenig, who says: 

“Observe the illustration of the 
electro. The section reproduced in 
the caption on the text and signa- 





novelty advertising. For 
several days locally it car- 
ried as a chief topic of 
conversation. Nationally, it 
has been commented on 
frequentl .” 

Mr. Brill adds, with par- 
donable pride, “Showers 
throughout Sedalia’s trad- 
ing area on the Fourth of 
July proved again that ‘it 
pays to advertise. 


. . . 

In Printers’ INK, July 
12, there was an article, 
“How It Was Done,” 
which showed an adver- 
tisement for the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company in 
which the company ingeni- 
ously showed the electro- 
type of an advertisement in 
the advertisement itself. 

The Schoolmaster takes 
what he hopes is not a too 








Good Drenching Rain Desired; 
Showers Accepted 


COME ON RAIN-SHOWERS 
DOWN DOWN DOWN 


BADLY NEEDED TO AID GROWING CROPS AND HARVESTING, 
FILL RESERVOIRS AND BRING PROSPERITY TO PETTIS COUNTY. 


Octivered Throughout Gative Done County if possible between 
radey snd midnight, ednesday, july 4, 1934. 


The Following Firms Join in Submitting This Petition 
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ture of the advertisement, is shown 
in reverse—left to right—as it 
should be. But the reproduction of 
the electro—or, in simpler words, 
the medium-sized photograph used, 
is also shown in a reversed position 
—which is not as it should be. It 
should read from left to right as 
does the original text of the adver- 
tisement. 

“To prove this to be true, look 
at the halftone of the electro 
through the sheet. This will show 
how the electro would print and 
shows the illustration of the medium- 
sized electro reading from left to 
right. No self-respecting electro for 
letter-press printing ever stepped 
out with its left foot foremost. If 
the medium-sized negative had been 
turned when the print was made, 
the effect that the advertiser wanted 
would have been obtained cor- 
rectly.” 

The Schoolmaster congratulates 
the eagle-eyed Mr. Koenig and 
also F. O. Wyse, manager of pub- 
licity, Bucyrus-Erie Company and 
H. H. Schlosser, the Sheffield- 
Fisher Company, Inc., who, too, 
discovered the minor error. 


H, Franz Smith, Baldwin Paper 
Company, Inc., sends in a copy of 
his company’s house magazine, 
“Baldwin Business Brevities,” with 
the following letter: 

“Did you ever hear of a house 
organ carrying a fifty-six-page in- 
sert in the form of a price list? 

“Well, everyone told us it 
couldn’t be done; we’d be ‘crazy’ 
if we did it—to we have done it 
anyway, and are enclosing a copy 
for your information. 

“Of course, it is unorthodox. 
We've been sending ‘Baldwin 
Business Brevities’ to a large list 
for the last six years and thought 
it was about time to tell the world 
just what we sell and how much 
we charge for it.” 

The price list is in the form of 
a pink insert, while the regular 
stock of the house magazine is 
white. It stands out and should 
serve as an admirable reference 
book for recipients of the maga- 
zine. 

This is an idea that can easily 
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there is economy 


in unity 


XPERIENCE, responsibility and 
performance, over a period of years, 
allow me to offer a unified advertising 
presentation. 

Plans, copy, art, typography, styling—I 
believe in the consistent unit rather 
than the patch-work too often pro- 
duced by different men with conflicting 
minds, tastes and intentions. 
Editing—special writing—advertis- 
ing and booklet copy 
Art Direction—planning and supervi- 
sion of all layouts and art-work, in- 
cluding typography, photography, post- 
ers, displays and packages. 
Type and Printing—The printed page, 
with specialized experience in booklet 
work, from planning, styling and 
dummy to editing, art-work, printing 
and binding. 


MATLACK PRICE 


Office 1211, 110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 

















TAKE YOUR 


TIME! S& 


Use the hours, days, saved 
by AIR EXPRESS to 
perfect production details. 


San Francisco - Chicago . . . 
13 4hrs.-$4.74(for 5lbs.); Los 
Angeles - New York .. . 203¢ 
hrs. — $5.50; Chicago - New 
York...4 hrs. 55 min.—$2.14. 


One express receipt covers 
Nation-wide Air, Air-Rail 
Service over United's multi- 
wee? Passenger - express 

planes. Ppd., Coll. or C.O.D. 


AIR EXPRESS 
UNITED AIR LINES 
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WANTED — 


COPY MAN 
WHO CAN WRITE 
“PULL” COPY 


One of the successful New York advertis- 
ing agencies which specializes on patent 
medicine and cosmetic advertising, also on 
advertising where prospects are wanted, 
is looking for a big copy man who can 
write this kind of copy. 

Don’t waste your time on us unless you 
can show a record of having written 
successful “‘pull” copy. There are only 
a few men extant who can write this ty 
of copy. This ad is being written in the 
hope of interesting one of them. We will 
pay salary, also commission on success- 
ful ads. 

This is an opportunity to make real 
money in an agreeable environment where 
you can come and go as you please and 
write when the mood is sparking. Every- 
body in this organization knows about 
this ad. “M,” Box 233, Printers’ Ink. 











MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG isa y busi agazi 
for everyone who has anything to do with sales. 
Send $1.00—one year, 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to you at 
end of year if you are not 100%, satisfied. 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG 22° fi Ave. 


New York City 


Hochstadter Laboratories 


Testing Sesheann fee 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


254 WEST 31st ST. @ NEW YORK CiTy 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 




















1.95 $143.55 
220. 
~7® * cece ol \! 430.50 
Small Publications Desired 


Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
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be adopted by other house maga- 

zine publishers. 
. > - 

The striking new bottle for Hoff- 
man Sparkling Club Soda is not 
only an excellent example of mod- 
ern design but, also, makes use of 
an idea that is capitalized far too 
seldom by manufacturers to stress 
the purity of liquid products. 

The illustration on this page 
shows the bottle as viewed from 


the front. If members of the Class 
could reach in and turn the bottle 
around they would see that there 
is no label on the back. However, 
there is printing on the back of the 
main label and this can be read 
through the crystal-clear water of 


the bottle. This backs the com- 
pany’s argument about the clarity 
of their “imprisoned carbonation.” 

The idea is not new, having been 
successfully employed for a num- 
ber of years by Nujol. However, 
it is an excellent method of em- 
phasizing the purity of a product 
like sparkling water. 

The package-minded members of 
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the Class will be interested prob- 
ably in the corrugated bottle. The 
Schoolmaster has noted what a 
spur repeal has been to manufac- 
turers using bottles. It is safe to 
say that never in the history of 
bottle merchandising have there 
been sO many new and unusual 
designs introduced as during the 
last year. The Schoolmaster re- 
cently saw an advance showing of 
a number of bottles shortly to be 
brought out by a distiller and was 
interested to note that not a single 
one of these had a smooth surface. 
eee 

In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK a writer wondered in print 
“If any crazy collector ever tried 
to make a collection of those old 
advertising cards.” 

From Class member George N. 
Brewer, San Francisco, comes a 
letter in which he lists the names 
of advertisers represented in his 
more than fifty-year-old collection 
of cards. 

Old-timers will recall with a 
feeling of nostalgia such names as 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, Bagley’s Tyrk- 
ish Patrol Cigarettes, Boschee’s 
German Syrup for Coughs and 
Colds, Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair 
Brush, Dr, William Hall’s Balsam, 
Hunter’s Invisible Cosmetics, Red- 
ding’s Russian Salve and Thurber’s 
Pride of the Kitchen Soap. 

The Schoolmaster is interested 
to see how many of the names are 
still familiar to the present gen- 
eration. Bull Durham, Clark’s 

N. T., Colgate’s, Corticelli, 
Borden, Laird, Schober & ——— 
Nestle’s Milk, Sweet Caporal and 
Vaseline are a few of the names 
in this long list. 

Remembering the efforts with 
which inventors periodically try to 
bring out a self-lighting cigarette, 
the Schoolmaster is interested to 
note that one of the cards was for 
the Unicum Match-less Cigarette. 
Finally, Mr. Brewer points out an 
interesting example of the free use 
of superlatives in the ’70’s and 
80's. He says: 

“You will notice that Chadwick’s 
Spool Cotton, Seal Rock Tobacco 





and Dr. Tutt’s Liver Pills are ‘the 
best in the world’; that Corticelli’s 
spool silk ‘has no equal’; that the 
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ork, wish desk space in modern 
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867, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


RIENCED ADVERTISING 
CHANDISING MAN IN 

PRODUCTS. STATE FULLY 
EXPERIENCE, REFERENCES, SAL- 
ARY. IMPORTER, BOX 868, P. I. 


Sales Correspondent wanted by a large 
manufacturer of screw products located 
in New York. —— news ay | of 
neering my capable o 
anaes a better than ootineny sales let- 
ter ive full history in application ; 
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Diamond Iron Plow is ‘the hardest 
and strongest cast plow ever made’; 
and that Lustro is ‘the only re- 
liable nickel and silver cleaner in 
the world.’” 


1. 2, a 
Not Bank, But Bankers 
Life 
BanKeErs Lire CoMPANY 
Des MoIneEs 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


For many years the Bankers 
Life Company has been a sub- 
scriber to Printers’ INK MonruLy. 

For many years we were sub- 
scribers to Printers’ Ink. A few 
years ago we discontinued our 
subscription to the latter publica- 
tion but have recently found that 
we cannot get along without it and 
have renewed. 

For many years—over fifty-five, 
to be exact—the Bankers Life 
Company has been in the life in- 
surance business exclusively. If 
you will consult any of the estab- 
lished rating bureaus you will find 
that we now rank about eighteenth 
in the United States in life insur- 
ance in force. 

A few weeks ago the Bankers 
Life Company took an important 
step when it appointed the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company of St. Louis 
to handle its advertising, a move 
which we confidently believe will 
soon find our company in the ranks 
of national advertisers, 

We have always felt that the 
word “Life” in our corporate name 
identified us as a life insurance 
company. Imagine then, our cha- 
grin upon finding in your issue of 
July 19 (page 32) the by line 
“Bank Appoints D’Arcy” over an 
item concerning our first venture 
into an agency affiliation! 

fifty-five-year-old life insur- 
ance company with more than $775,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force 
and a sales organization of nearly 
2,000 crack life insurance men sell- 
ing new life insurance each year 
at the rate of approximately $75, 
000,000 hardly deserves to be 
dubbed a “bank”—do you agree? 
J. H: McCarroit, 
Advertising Manager. 
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The Chicago Tribune carried more 


total department store advertising 


during the first seven months of 


this year than any other Chicago 





newspaper. 








